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Berlin: Red Nazism on the March 
(See Foreign Affairs) 


Presenting the newest 
and most advanced automatic transmission 


STUDEBAKER 
AUTOMATIC DRIVE 


TUDEBAKER engineers again 
have simplified the operating 
mechanism of the motor car! 
Together with Borg-Warner 
engineers, they have perfected— 
and now proudly present—Amer- 
ica’s newest and most advanced 
“no clutch-no gearshift” driving. 
Reliability is a stand-out dis- 
tinction of this revolutionary new 
Studebaker Automatic Drive. 
Try it out at your first oppor- 
tunity. It’s extra cost but what a 
superb investment you find it to 
be in real motoring enjoyment! 
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This is the Studebaker Automatic 
Drive—It’s a combination of 
torque converter and direct me- 
chanical drive. The most exact- 
ing technicians in the automotive 
industry worked nearly 15 years 
developing and perfecting it! 





You simply set this selector 
lever in the “‘drive’’ position. 
Then all you do is feed the 
gas. The gear ratios change 
automatically, quietly and 
smoothly—in traffic slow- 
downs and everywhere. 


No clutch pedal, of course! But 
there’s nothing new to learn. 
You simply forget about clutch- 
ing or declutching. As car moves 
forward, it “shifts for itself” — 
makes all the gear changes in 
“drive” range without your help. 








You breeze by the gas pumps for miles because 
Studebaker’s direct mechanical drive takes over at 
cruising speeds—delivering the engine’s power to 
the rear axle without “‘slippage’’ loss. As a result, 
Studebaker’s Automatic Drive conserves gas—stands 
out as the truly thrifty automatic transmission. 


hE 


Never a worrisome “creep” at traffic lights! No 
crawling ahead—even on slight downgrades— 
once you’ ve braked your car toa stop. An idling 
engine will not move the car. The “‘anti-creep”’ 
safeguard of: Studebaker’s Automatic Drive 
is released only if you depress the accelerator. 


You boss the drive—it doesn’t boss you! 
Step all the way down on the accelerator 
and you get an extra burst of power in a 
flash when you wish to go past a slower 
vehicle. You can always over-rulethistrans- 
mission. It never “‘takes charge’ of you! 








No roll-back! On normal upgrades 
car won't roll back if you stop. You 
can take your foot off the brake 
while engine runs. Studebaker 
Automatic Drive holds car still. 
Keep lever in “drive” position. 
To go forward, just step on gas. 


Noroll-down on downgrades! You 
can park your car all night—or all 
week —even on a steep down-hill 
spot. Studebaker Automatic 
Drive sees to it that the car won’t 
budge. Car can’t roll down while 
selector lever is in “‘park’’ position. 


You can be pushed for “dead bat- 
tery” starts! This Drive cranks the 
engine when the car is pushed even 
at very slow speed. What’s more, 
you can “rock” the car in mud, 
sand or snow by flicking the lever 
between ‘“‘low’’ and ‘“‘reverse.” 


You're safe —right from the start! 
Studebaker’s Automatic Drive 
won’t let your engine start until 
selector lever is at ‘‘neutral’’ or 
“park.”’ In these positions, car 
simply cannot start “‘in gear.” 
Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S. A. 





You 


“=life, liberty and 


the pursuit of happiness” | 





ssa — CONSTITUTION doesn’t guarantee you happiness — just the 
“i right to pursue it. Self-respecting people could want no more. 
me George Washington was pursuing the happiness of a rich planter, 


and to attain it he founded a nation. 





Abraham Lincoln was pursuing the happiness of success in his 
profession, and in the process freed the slaves, 

A hundred thousand families left their worn-out farms and pursued 
happiness across the plains—and opened the great West. If there had 


been government subsidies then, they’d have stayed on their poor 
land, and this would never have been the nation it is. 


Nothing great ever came from a person or a people whose 
emphasis was on security. It is the pursuit of happiness on your own 
that makes people strong and great. And it’s the only way happiness 
can ever be reached. 
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, car YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS, AND TAPPING MACHINES 




















JEWEL BOX, 5J1 


Light and small, but it sounds like your 
living room console! Ultra-smart case 
of rich jade-green and ebony plastic. 
Plays outdoors on battery or $7995 
‘ndoors on house current. Only 

less batteries 

















TOWN & COUNTRY, 6L1 
Sounds like a million. ..even where others 
fail completely! A slim, trim beauty with 
casy-to-read *’sweep station’’ dial. AC/DC 
or battery operation. If you want $3995 
the very best, here’s your radio! 
less batteries 


PORTABLES 


Prices higher in South and West—subject to change 


20 YEARS OF ELECTRONIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
GUARANTEE MOTOROLA HIGH QUALITY 
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LETTERS 
Nippon Types 


Congratulations on the simply magnificent 
cover [May 8 issue] . . . Having tried so hard 
over a period of years to do justice to a 
Japanese type, my hat is off in profound 
admiration for the wonderful job which 
Ed Wergeles did. 


T. Kevin MALLEN 
San Carlos, Calif. 


® Thank you for the very delightful cover 
picture on the May 8 issue of NEWSWEEK. 


ADELLA M. LANGILL 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


P Your cover of the Japanese mother and 
baby is one of the best you have had. It is 
even more appealing than the baby cover 
you ran some time ago [Jan. 23]. The color 
and composition would be hard to beat. 


Karen Lovults 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


> The cover . . . very effectively illustrates 
your story on Japan’s baby problem, except 
for one fact. The “mother” in the picture 
wears an obi which I always understood 
marked the unmarried virgin in Japan. 
SAMUEL Q. KruBISH 
Margate, N. J. 


Obis are worn by Japanese women both 
married and single. They are also worn 
by children. 


Undocumented Shakespeare 


I wish to commend the reviewer of 
“Shakespeare of London,” by Marchette 
Chute, in the April 17 issue of NEwsweex, 
for placing the emphasis where it belongs. 
In books about Shakespeare of Stratford, the 
guesses, surmises, and assumptions always 
vastly outnumber the documented facts—for 
the simple reason that the documented facts 
about him are very few and entirely lacking 
concerning his activities as a writer. 


Roy B. Ciarkx 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, Ky. 


Of Apes and Men 


I thought Dr. Britton’s experiments 
described in Science, May 8, were barbarous. 
It is one thing to use animals for experi- 
mentation in curing disease or perfecting 
new operating techniques, and quite another 
to use them to illustrate some perfectly 
useless theory . . . Let’s let the apes stay apes. 
They are doing a better job of it than we 
are of being humans. 

ELIZABETH W. KINGSBURY 

Auburndale, Mass. 


> Dr. S. W. Britton’s suggestion that apes be 
bred to man leads me to suggest that his 
ancestry be looked into. Perhaps the experi- 
ment has already been made. 
C. GrossBECcK Sr. 
Cypress, Fla. 


PI agree with Dr. S. W. Britton in your 
Science article May 8 that two-footedness 
develops the brain. But I think it is because 








Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Japanese motherhood 


of a better supply to the brain before birth. 
Human embryos gestate upside down, which 
give the brain the lion’s share of nourishment 
and other members of the body suffer. I am 
in blissful ignorance as to whether animal 
embryos are upside down or not. But if they 
are, I'll no doubt hear about it. 


M. K. F. Smiru 
Arlington, Va. 


Dr. Britton explains that the human fetus is 
usually upside down at birth, but during the 
gestation period it changes its position fre- 
quentl, » averaging an equal amount of 
time heads up. The same is generally true 
with other animals. 


>... According to Dr. S. W. Britton’s argu- 
ment as to the effect of gravity on the 
evolution of the brain, the giraffe and the 
ostrich should have much larger brains 
and be much more intelligent than man. 
I wonder. 


ARCHIBALD E. SMITH 


Falls Church, Va. 


Dr. Britton did not argue that erect heads 
were solely responsible for better brains. He 
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merely said that gravity made the difference 
between closely related apes and men. De- 
spite bodily erectness, the giraffe and os- 
trich naturally have inferior brains. 


The Field Story 


You have performed a great service by 
exposing Frederick Vanderbilt Field’s life to 
public scrutiny in your May 15 issue. I don’t 
believe anyone has ever before tried to 
unravel his complex personality. It should be 
must reading for all—Leftists, Red-baiters, 
and just plain Americans. 

MatrTHEew CLARK 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


mYour story ... mentions Field’s connection 
with the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations but does not indicate that it ended, 
and why. 

Before Field picketed the White House in 
1941 he resigned as executive secretary, but 
remained on the executive committe as a 
trustee. His activities outside the institute 
presented a difficult problem to the com- 
mittee, which had no authority to remove an 
elected trustee, but in 1947 Field was per- 
suaded to resign. In July 1948, the com- 
mittee employed an executive secretary with 
strong anti-Communist views. 

No Communist or fellow traveler is now 
on the staff or board of the American IPR, 
which include both liberals and conserva- 
tives. No book or article is accepted from a 
policy-forming member of any organization 
listed by the Attorney General as subversive. 
The FBI has inspected the institute’s files 
thoroughly, on my invitation. The Far East- 
ern Survey is widely commended for its 
balance. As no [one] has published these 
facts... I hope Newsweex will. 


CLAYTON LANE 
Executive Secretary 
American Insitute of Pacific Relations 
New York City 


As usual Hal Lavine did a bang-up job 
in his story of Freddy Field . .. 


Jims G. Lucas 
Washington, D. C. 




















Secretariat Building 
UNITED NATIONS 


New York City 


ah nations to be served by 
Otis AUTOTRONIC Elevators 


The skyline of a new world is rising with the Secretariat Building of the United 
Nations. Within it will be the unusually complex working day of the Secretary- 
General's administrative staff of 3,200 people. Elevator-wise the working day 
will look like this: UP peak travel at 9:30 a. m. Light UP and DOWN 
mid-morning traffic. HEAVIER-DOWN travel for the 11 o’clock meeting and 
12:30 lunch. HEAVIER-UP from the 1 p. m. meeting close. Quick UP and DOWN 
luncheon travel at 1:30. HEAVIER-UP from lunch at 2:30. HEAVIER-DOWN 

for the 3 o’clock meeting. Light UP and DOWN mid-afternoon traffic. 
HEAVIER-UP at the 6 p. m. meeting close. DOWN peak at 6:25 as the day ends, 
Then 2-car night service. 


Unusual? Yes! But easily within the flexibility of the 6 basic electronically 
supervised traffic programs of Otis AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING. 
18 passenger elevators, in 3 banks of 6 cars, will serve 39 floors and 3 basements 
—as they coordinate elevator service with 8 Escalators running from the 

Ist basement to the 4th floor. 


We'll be glad to tell you how Otis AUTOTRONIC ELEVATORING can handle 
any daily traffic pattern—with a minimum number of cars. In NEW or 
MODERNIZED office buildings, hotels, banks, hospitals and department stores, 
Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC 
Traffic-Timed 
ELEVATORING 


ER...ENJOY THE 
AIR-CONDITIONED 
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For the comfort and enjoyment of its guests, 
The Waldorf-Astoria will offer pleasantly air-conditioned 
SPARKLING SUMMER 


ENTERTAINMENT IN THE — , ; 
NEWLY AIR-CONDITIONED and will feature outstanding entertainment throughout 


restaurants, lounges and guest rooms this summer, 


the season. Also this year for the very 





first time the glamorous Starlight Roof will be 
delightfully air-conditioned. The Waldorf-Astoria 
with its rich traditions of hospitality, 


: its fine food and brilliant entertainment 
Opening June Ist 


GUY LOMBARDO and his flers versatili aie 
ers versatility to s very mood. 
orchestra, and VIC DAMONE offers versatility to suit every mood 
Followed by 
SAMMY KAYE and his 


orchestra and The Modernaires THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


VAUGHN MONROE and his 
eines PARK AVENUE AT 50th STREET, NEW YORK 


. and other nationally 


rhs C. N. Hilton, President 
famous stars 
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For Your Information 


WALKER SOLO: Editorial Assistant Joan Walker has 
just returned from 15,000 miles of flying with the Air Force 
Special Services to find out how GI's overseas like the 
series of entertainment programs it has arranged for them. 
She flew to Wiesbaden to catch up with the Horace Heidt 
troupe, the fifth celebrity show in 
the European series (see page 72). 
In a single month they played 
seventeen scheduled stops and the 
first U.S. shows for German civil- 
ians—in Berlin and Munich. Miss 
Walker reports that the citizens 
_stood in line for hours and after each 
performance cried and screamed 
enthusiastically. Cigarettes are still 
used for barter in many areas, but 
the middlemen are getting fussy. The Germans want them 
long and/or strong. Miss Walker was the only corre- 
spondent on the tour and, though well attended by Air 
Force personnel, received some competition from singers 
and dancers in the Heidt entourage. However, she under- 
stands that Heidt is being considered for round-the-world 
booking by the Air Force, the Army, and the State 
Department. Her bag is all packed. 














READER REACTION: Queen Mary had Newsweek's 
cover story (May 1) read to her by a Woman-of-the-Bed- 
chamber and expressed pleasure at both text and pictures. 
That's the report our London Bureau received from a 
member of Queen Mary’s household . .. William Hagedorn, 
the 77-year-old Texas farmer who lost his life savings 
through a miscarriage of justice (Newsweek, April 10), 
has notified us that, in addition to Dallas News readers, 
NEwsweEEk’s audience has been a big help in completely 
reestablishing his bank account. For instance, he writes: 
“Man read your paper and send me $10 from Puerto Rico” 

. Oscar A. Barke, president of Trylon Products, writes 
that as a result of a Newsweek item on his new dish 
tablets, he’s been in touch with businessmen on both sides 
of the globe, including a fellow in Switzerland who wants 
to handle Barke’s new product on the Continent. 


SPAATZ SPEAKS: One function which keeps Gen. Carl 
Spaatz busy besides his Contributing Editorship at News- 
WEEK is his activity as chairman of the National Executive 
Board of the Civil Air Patrol. Spaatz is no figurehead. He 
boasts of CAP’s accomplishments at the drop of the Texas- 
style hat he sports. He has just returned from a tour of 
England and the Continent where he arranged for exchange 
of cadets 15 to 17 years of age between Europe and the 
United States. This Thursday, May 25, General Spaatz is 
scheduled to report on his trip with a typical—very short-— 
speech at the annual CAP dinner in Washington. Also this 
week he contributes the column on page 20. 


THE COVER: For months tension has been rising in 
Berlin over threatened Communist demonstrations and 
even actual invasion of Western Berlin under direction 
of the East German elite police- 
troop army. Charles Brown, chiet 
of Newsweek's Bonn bureau, now 
in Berlin, reports that the West is 
ready to repel any attack. For his 
on-the-spot account of how tense 
the situation is and how it is being 
countered, and the reasons why, see 
page 23 (photo by International). 
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Since the telephone was “a toy’... 


ACK IN 1881, when this curious old switch- 
board was in use, many people thought of 

the telephone as little more than a toy. Apparatus 
was crude and service was limited—but even 


then the telephone was proving its worth. 


As the Bell System took shape, Western Electric 
in 1882 became the System’s manufacturing 
unit in order to assure a dependable source of 
dependable equipment. Through the years, we’ve 


made good equipment that serves long and 
faithfully with a minimum of upkeep—the kind 
that helps make possible dependable, low cost 
telephone service. 

@ For 68 years now, Western Electric people who 
make telephone equipment, Bell scientists who 
design it and Bell Telephone company people who 
operate it, have worked most closely together with 
a single purpose: to give you an ever-improving 
telephone service that is high in quality, low in cost. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomorrow 





Separate Peace by Russia? 

Russia is getting ready to move for a 
separate peace treaty with East Germany, 
top Western officials believe. That’s the 
interpretation they're putting on the 
recent Soviet announcements on reduced 
German reparations and returned prison- 
ers of war. East German Communist 
leaders reportedly were told in Moscow 
last month that the Kremlin is deter- 
mined to “settle” the German question 
within a year. On the matter of terms, the 
East Germans are said to have balked at 
the idea of any settlement based on the 
$3,171,000,000 reparations still de- 
manded. They said it would constitute 
an intolerable burden. 


Unity First 

Secretary of State Acheson admits 
privately he has one misgiving about 
French Foreign Minister Schuman’s spec- 
tacular proposal for internationalizing 
Europe’s coal and _ steel industry—it 
might, as has been charged, result in a 
colossal and possibly dangerous super- 
cartel of heavy industry. State Depart- 
ment officials are currently quizzing the 
French on what safeguards they envisage 
against this. However, Acheson is con- 
vinced that on the whole the scheme’s 
potentialities for unifying Western Eu- 
rope far outweigh this drawback. Italy, 
by the way, will probably ask to join the 
plan and of course will be accepted. 


What Went On at Moscow 

It is possible to penetrate the secrecy 
of Trygve Lie’s mission to Moscow to this 
extent: He returned to the West with a 
suggestion for solving the problem of 
Chinese representation in the UN by 
opening up the whole question of new 
UN applicants and doing some horse- 
trading. At present fourteen countries 
have membership applications pending, 
some sponsored by Russia and some by 
the West. If a swap satisfactory to Russia 
could be arranged, Moscow supposedly 
would agree to settle the .question of 
Chinese members this way—by disac- 
crediting the Nationalists without, for the 
time being, admitting the Communists. 


Acheson to Hit the Road 

Watch for Acheson to announce he'll 
make three major foreign-policy speeches 
next month—at Dallas, Cambridge, Mass., 
and White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He 
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has tentatively assigned Marshall Shulman 
of the U. S. public-information staff at 
the UN to write speeches for him. The 
Secretary so far has torn up most of the 
material prepared for him by the State 
Department speech-and-article mill and 
written his own—sometimes with good 
results and sometimes, as at the National 
Press Club last February, criticized be- 
cause of loose statements. 


Capital Straws 

Supreme Court Justice Stanley Reed 
will probably retire before the fall session 
opens ... Truman is nettled over the 
Administration officials who have been 
working under cover with Congress to 
kill his reorganization plans. They have 
been sabotaging the bills to protect their 
own jobs and authority ... Democratic 
Chairman Bill Boyle has received busi- 
ness offers lately that would double his 
$30,000 salary; firms want him as their 
Washington representative. But he’s 
sticking with the party. 


Political Notes 

Gov. James Duff's sweeping victory in 
the Pennsylvania Senate primary has led 
Republican leaders to look upon the seat 
of his Democratic opponent, incumbent 
Sen. Francis Myers, as the one most cer- 
tain to be regained this fall . . . The 
GOP also thinks incumbent Sen. Forrest 
Donnell now has a better than even 
chance of stopping Truman’s personal 
choice, Emory Allison, in Missouri. They 
are counting on the effect of the Binaggio 
murders and Allison’s anti-civil rights 
record . . . Republican strategists admit 
privately Truman outsmarted them on his 
recent tour: His “advance men” success- 
fully sold Republican mayors on declaring 
school and work holidays to swell the 
audiences for his “nonpolitical” speeches. 


National Notes 

Contrary to earlier expectation, Truman 
probably won't be given the discretion 
to order inductions in the new draft- 
extension law. Odds are it will be a two- 
year bill extending draft machinery and 
registration but not providing for induc- 
tions save by later action of Congress ... 
It’s been generally overlooked but the 
House-approved riders to the appropria- 
tion bill would require postal-service cur- 
tailment far more severe than the recent 
widely criticized cuts in mail delivery. 
Some areas would get service only every 
second day. The cuts almost certainly 
won't get through the Senate . . . Local 
bungling, not mass indifference, accounted 
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for the sorry public turnout at the Chicago 
Cabinet meeting preceding Truman’s ar- 
rival. The local bosses wrangled over 
ticket distribution until it was too late. 


Neo Storybook Finish 

Don’t expect any dramatic voter vin- 
dication of Capt. John G. Crommelin—the 
officer who was forced to retire because 
he wouldn't stop charging that thé naval 
air arm was being sabotaged by unifica- 
tion. Crommelin has announced he will 
run as an independent candidate for 
senator in Alabama, his home state. But 
most Alabamians are Democrats and in 
participating in the April primary signed 
loyalty pledges to vote the party ticket 
this fall. This, plus Democratic Sen. 
Lister Hill’s campaign know-how, makes 
Crommelin’s chances slim. 


He’s a Communist But— 

Despite the opposition of exiled 
Czechs and some State Department 
officials, there never was much doubt 
that Dr. Vladimir Houdek, the back- 
sliding Czech UN delegate, would be 
allowed to stay in the U. S. It’s true he 
is still a thoroughgoing Communist and 
as such legally barred from entry unless 
the Attorney General makes an excep- 
tion. But a more important consideration 
is his position as a Titoist—the type of 
anti-Russian the Kremlin fears most. The 
plan is to let him stay—under close super- 
vision—and use his defection for its full 
propaganda worth. 


Death Ray Outlook 

U. S. radiological warfare experts are 
working on ways of separating the dead- 
ly gamma rays from atomic fuels for use 
as a lethal “mystery weapon.” The rays— 
invisible electro-magnetic waves similar 
to X-rays—are the most dangerous form 
of atomic radiation because they pene- 
trate deep into the body. In the dreadful 
event of their use in warfare, the gamma 
rays would be sprayed in volume over a 
target area, sickening or killing victims 
over a period of days. 


Foreign Notes 

More than 150 Western newsmen are 
slated to descend on Berlin to cover the 
May 28 Communist youth march on the 
city . . . Norway is destroying the huge 
Nazi submarine pens at Bergen. It will 
take months of dynamiting to level the 
immense concrete structures. The U.S. 
and Britain couldn’t use these bases, but 
Russia’s submarine fleet could nicely. . . 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, now UN trusteeship 
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director, has rejected an offer to become 
Deputy Director of UNESCO despite the 
attractions of higher pay and residence in 
Paris where there’s no Jim Crow. He 
prefers to stick with the more influential 
main body of UN and also hesitates be- 
cause he doesn’t want to appear to be 
running away from racial prejudice. 


Long Live Sterling 

Behind Britain’s reluctant decision to 
join the European payments union is the 
circumstance that Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Cripps has been allowed more 
or less to write his own ticket. Agreements 
now being reached recognize the “spe- 
cial position of sterling,” protect Britain’s 
complicated bilateral agreements, and 
provide liberal credit margins for the 
financially embattled British. However, 
Britain has agreed to renegotiate the 
bilateral agreements later to bring them 
more in harmony with the freer opera- 
tions of the payments union. 


Seeurity Misgivings 

It didn’t appear in the official an- 
nouncements, of course, but U.S. officials 
had misgivings on the wisdom of locating 
the headquarters for the permanent At- 
lantic Pact “Strategy Board” in London 
rather than in the U.S. Their faith in 
British security safeguards has been se- 
verely shaken by the recent Fuchs 
atomic espionage case. Paris was defi- 
nitely ruled out on security grounds. 


Reason for Protest 

The recent arrest and conviction of 
eight East Berlin policemen for belonging 
to a military-type organization was just 
the break the U.S. State Department had 
been waiting for. It had been anxious 
for some time to protest formally to 
Moscow against the Soviet rearming of 
Eastern Germany. However, British and 
French officials had argued that any such 
high-level protest should be based on 
evidence more concrete and unchallenge- 
able than just intelligence reports. The 
protest is now being prepared. 


Trends Abroad 

An estimated 10,000 Russian troops, 
including sailors, had moved into the 
Shanghai area by this week. The Chinese 
Communists have to pay and feed them 
and provide officers with jeeps ... Indo- 
nesia is close to establishing formal diplo- 
matic relations with Russia. But as a 
condition to exchanging diplomats with 
the Indonesians, Moscow is said to have 
insisted that they recognize the Commu- 
nist regime in Indo-China . . . The Swiss 
Government has just ordered its citizens 
to stockpile food and other critical items. 
For what it’s worth—the last and only 
other time the Swiss gave such orders was 
in August 1939 . . . The U.S. is worried it 
might lose its vital air bases in Iceland. 
The agreement covering the bases can be 


terminated after next year and the Com- 
munists in Iceland are agitating against 
the Americans’ presence there. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force plans to convert the 
long-range B-52 from an all-jet bomber 
to one powered by a jet and propeller 
combination. Research showed the B-52 
jet model, now in the mockup stage, 
wouldn’t have the range for interconti- 
nental missions ... Unofficial supersonic 
speed records may topple within a few 
weeks when Bell Aircraft begins secret 
flights with its needle-nosed X-1A, ad- 
vanced version of the first plane to crack 
the sonic barrier. Its theoretical speed is 
1,700 mph ... Bell also is polishing up its 
hush-hush X-2 and Douglas its X-3. Both 
are designed to exceed 2,000 mph. 


RFC Leans te Cost More? 

Business firms will have to pay a higher 
interest rate on RFC loans if Senator 
Fulbright’s finance subcommittee gets its 
way. The senators argue that the present 
4% rate is justified only if the RFC’s 
$350,000,000 capital funds, which it gets 
from the Treasury, are figured as costing 
nothing. And they want the RFC to pay 
the Treasury interest on this money. An- 
other development that may send rates 
up is the probable passage of the re- 
organization plan that would strip the 
agency of its profitable “Fannie May” 
mortgage-buying subsidiary. Theoretical- 
ly all this could boost the RFC rates to 
6% or over, but the resulting howls would 
probably be too many and too influential 
to permit this. 


No Red Laber Group Here 

Don’t take seriously the proposal by 
the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers that the unions expelled by the CIO 
because of their Communist leadership 
get together and form a rival labor fed- 
eration. James H. Durkin, UOPWA presi- 
dent, can be dismissed as one of the 
outstandingly ineffectual left-wing labor 
leaders. Harry Bridges is the only 
Commie-line official capable of rallying 
the ousted unions—and his deportation 
future is so clouded he’s no threat. Inci- 
dentally, the CIO’s new anti-Communist 
electrical workers’ union is distributing a 
list of 200 alleged party members cur- 
rently on the payroll of the ousted United 
Electrical Workers. 


Auto Notes 

You can expect radical styling changes 
in the Chrysler line. There has been a 
shake-up among Chrysler stylists; present 
plans call for scrapping the current 
squarish design. Among engineering 
changes, the “fluid drive” transmission 
reportedly will be replaced by a torque- 
type converter . . . Even with the three- 
month-long strike over and Plymouth 
back in production, Buick insists it has a 


fighting chance to take third place pro- 
ductionwise this year—ahead of Plymouth 
and behind Chevrolet and Ford. The 
company predicts it will make close to 
500,000 Buicks this year compared with 
Plymouth’s 1949 output of 575,071 cars. 
However, Plymouth officials are confi- 
dent; they count on hitting a daily pro- 
duction of 3,750 soon, which would lift 
their year’s production total over 600,000 
cars . . . Meanwhile Chevvy sales are 
booming along so merrily it’s rumored the 
company is moving back its schedule 
for introducing the 1951 models. 


Footnotes on the Economy 

Watch for the Administration to renew 
its demands for greater steel output ca- 
pacity—through government plants if 
necessary. It will cite the industry’s cur- 
rent difficulty in meeting the booming 
demand . . . Despite reports to the con- 
trary, the Agriculture Department’s new 
support level for wheat will be within a 
cent or two of last year’s ($2.21 a bushel), 
and the government will continue to pay 
7 cents a bushel for farm storage. Rumors 
that supports will be much lower and 
storage payments discontinued have de- 
pressed wheat prices in the last ten days 
... The average annual cost of feeding a 
family of three has dropped from $712 to 
$612 (13%) in two years. The farmer's 
share fell from $368 to $292 (21%). 


Radio-TV Lines 

Don’t be surprised if Fred Allen turns 
up on NBC-TV next season with a full- 
hour Sunday-night variety show opposite 
Ed Sullivan’s Toast of the Town. Allen 
would appear on alternate weeks, with 
celebrities pinch-hitting when he’s away 
... Unless brash comic Henry Morgan 
has a sponsor by the end of June, NBC 
will drop his network radio program ... 
TV and radio humorist Robert Q. Lewis 
will break records for multiple appear- 
ances this summer. He has his own 60- 
minute show on TV Thursday nights and 
on radio Friday nights; he will replace 
Bing Crosby on Wednesday nights, and 
he will sub for Arthur Godfrey five morn- 
ings a week—a total of nine hours weekly. 


Movie Notes 

Insiders predict 80% of all Hollywood 
films will be in color by 1952. Tech- 
nicolor and similar processes are ex- 
pected to be almost as cheap as black 
and white before long ... The highly 
coveted role of Roxanne opposite José 
Ferrers Cyrano de Bergerac is going 
to Mala Powers, an RKO unknown. 
Stanley (“Home of the Brave”) Kramer 
will produce the film ... Producer John 
Huston has canceled plans to film Frank 
Harris's “Reminiscences of a Cowboy,” 
which was to have starred his recently 
deceased father, Walter. Warners now 
is dickering for it as a vehicle for 
Humphrey Bogart. 


Newsweek, May 29, 1950 
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IT WAS MORE THAN JUST CHANCE 
THAT THERE WAS A 


“ Joctor in 
House 


HE VOICES on the sound-track faded down 
"Boul died. While the people on the screen 
moved their lips in silence, a man’s deep 
voice cut in and asked, “Is there a doctor in 
the theatre? If there is, will he please come 
to the manager’s office right away?” 


A tall young man arose in the semi-darkness 
of the theatre and began edging his way 
toward the aisle. 


Bart Fisher watched him go up the aisle 
with long, swift strides. His wife leaned to- 
ward him and whispered, “Wasn’t that young 
Alfred Barnes?” 


Bart nodded. “Probably his first movie in 
months.” The voices came back to the screen, 
and the audience rustled for a moment and 
then settled back to listen. 


It was a good movie, but now Bart’s mind 
was wandering far from the screen. He was 
thinking of Alfred Barnes, and wondering— 
as no doubt others in the audience were— 
what emergency had called him to the back 
of the theatre. A heart attack . . . a fainting 
spell... an accident... these things happen. 
It was fortunate that young Barnes was there... 


And yet it was something more than “for- 
tune” that had let the boy realize his ambi- 
tions to be a physician in the first place. Bart 
smiled to himself as he recalled how seriously 
the lad had spoken of his “career in medicine” 
the first time he stopped at the Barnes home 
to talk about insurance. The boy was only 
about fourteen then, and his father was 
partly amused at his seriousness—and partly 
proud, too. And he had the foresight to back 
up the boy’s plans with a New York Life 
policy, just in case... 


In the half-darkness of the theatre, Bart 
nodded thoughtfully. Yes, he decided, it was 
a wonderful example of life insurance at work 

. of a father helping his son attain his am- 
bitions . . . of one generation helping the next 
go a little higher, do a little better in life. 


The picture was over, and the theatre lights 
grew bright. As Bart reached over to help his 
wife put on her coat she said, “How did you 
like the story?” 


He shook his head and smiled. “I really 
wasn’t paying too much attention. I’ve been 
enjoying another one.” Then he chuckled and 
said, “Even had a small part in it myself!” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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>» Hopes for a short session are dimming. Although Senate 
Majority Leader Lucas is still driving for adjournment July 
31, other Administration leaders are gloomily predicting 
Aug. 15 or even Sept. 1. 


Both Houses seem bogged down, Before it can go home to 
campaign, Congress must legislate on: (1) appropriations, 
(2) social-security expansion, (3) the military-assistance 
program, (4) tax revision, (5) draft extension, (6) rent 
control, (7) small-business aid, and (8) several minor 
but controversial farm bills. 


Truman will press for passage of his program. He is conscious 
of the desire of many Democrats to get out on the hustings 
but continues to feel that the importance of passing “must” 
legislation overrides the disadvantages of a long session. 


> Arms shipments under MAP will reach full volume in 
August, and delivery of matériel in the first year’s program 
will continue well into 1951. Production lines at arsenals 
rehabilitating surplus equipment are really beginning to hum. 
The flow of armaments will increase further when the second 
program gets under way. 


The energy recipient nations display in organizing new 
military units will in large measure determine the scope of 
future MAP programs. Officials see little point in larger 
shipments unless troops are organized and trained to use 
the matériel. This was an important factor in setting the 
size of the second year’s program, which is expected to be 
only slightly larger than the initial billion dollars provided 
in fiscal 1950. 


Military men would like to speed rearmament of our Atlantic 
Pact allies. They recognize, however, that the governments 
involved must first take the necessary political steps to 
accelerate defense preparations. They hope a good beginning 
has been made at the London conference. 


Faster progress on MAP’s program to stimulate the munitions 
industry in Europe will soon be reported to Congress. After 
a slow start—which will prevent full use of the $100,000,000 
allocated for the first year—encouraging forward strides are 
now being made. 


» The Army hasn’t been completely satisfied by the Air 
Force’s reorganization of its Tactical Air Command. The 
‘ move.was an important recognition of ground-support aviation, 
but it doesn’t add a single plane to those earmarked for 
Army support functions. 


More tactical aircraft are stiJ] wanted by the ground forces. 
Army leaders violently disagree with the USAF’s assumption 
that development of large-scale ground-support aviation can 
lag because masses of U. S. infantry couldn’t be engaged in 
the early stages of another war. 


A Soviet march to the Channel won't be halted by strategic 
bombardment of Russia, these officers argue. They want 
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tactical aircraft—to halt advancing troops—ready at the start 
of hostilities. 


Only greater military appropriations to permit a larger Air 
Force would solve the problem by enabling the USAF to 
perform both strategic and tactical functions on a grander 
scale. Unless this comes, the struggle over ground-support 
planes will continue. 


> Completion of a civil-defense plan by Sept. 1 is the goal 
NSRB officials are now shooting for. Meanwhile, individual 
states are being urged to develop necessary een along 
lines suggested by Washington. 


Cooperative planning between neighboring states and 
municipalities is also being pushed. Provision will be made 
for the exchange of police, fire, and medical services— 
regardless of state boundaries—in case of disaster. 


Despite pleas by Bernard Baruch and others for early 
enactment of stand-by legislation, NSRB officials are in no 
hurry to write mobilization plans into law. They fear such a 
move might freeze planning and hamper continuous change 
and improvement. Therefore, barring a worsening of inter- 
national tension, Congress may not even be asked to act 
next year. But planning will move faster under Symington. 


>A hot fight is in prospect over Truman’s small-business 
program. The White House considers this “must” legislation, 
but opposition will come from some Federal agencies as well 
as most Republicans. 


The RFC will enter strong objections when called to testify 
before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee next 
month. Against the program from the start, RFC officials will 
argue that the scheme for insuring small-business loans would 
lead to lackadaisical administration by local banks. 


Transfer of the RFC to the Commerce Department is 
also unpopular in the loan agency, although officials claim 
that effect of the change would be minor unless Truman 
reconstructed the present RFC board. RFC officials also 
strenuously oppose the President's plan to relax collateral 
requirements and extend the term of the agency’s loans. 


Tax relief and liberalized depreciation requirements are 
what small business needs, the RFC thinks. Many Republicans 
opposing the Truman loan program will echo these sentiments. 


Some small-business legislation will pass, in all likelihood, 
despite the wide divergence of opinion. Best bet: the pro- 
posed loan insurance program to be administered by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 


> New steel-industry statistics, compiled by the Federal 
Trade Commission, will soon be released by the Celler 
committee investigating monopoly. The FTC study will in- 
dicate that four steel companies having half the net capital 
assets of U. S. Steel produce more profit than Big Steel. 


Celler won't contend that the’ figures’ prove conclusively 
that U. S. Steel’s size makes it inefficient, but he believes 
the information will at least raise the question. 


Newsweek, May 29, 1950 
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Republic Rubber Division ... Industrial 
Rubber Products ... Youngstown, Ohio 






Talk about a baker’s dozen... you really get 
extra value when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire... the tire that gives 
you premium-price quality at no extra cost. 


And when you buy a new Lee Tire you know that all of its superb quality is 
intact... for Lee, and only Lee, packages all passenger tires to make sure 
you get them factory fresh .. . protected against the harmful effects of exposure 
before use. 


After you buy, the Lee double guaranty protects your investment... for it 
covers not only the built-in perfection but also road hazard damage. This 
guaranty will be honored by any of the 19,000 Lee dealers—coast to coast— 
wherever you see the insignia reproduced below. 


Yes, when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire, you are sure of more miles, 
more safety—at no extra cost. 
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The Du Mont Hanover — 

Handsome Hepplewhite Console. 

New Lifetone* picture on 

19-inch Du Mont Life-Size tube. 

208 square inch direct-view screen. 

Built-in FM radio, 

Plug-in for phonograph. 


t \ I( ) | } ...if only to establish 


a standard by which television may be judged 
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See Du Mont. television’s finest instruments. Find out all that television offers. 


Compare the Hanover—one of a distinguished line of new Du Mont Telesets.* 
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Dress Parade for World Trouble 


Uniformed defenders of the United 
States, glittering with spit, polish, and 
unification, paraded the streets of Wash- 
ington, New York, and a dozen other 
American citi@s last Saturday in celebra- 
tion of the first Armed Forces Day. Ma- 
rines and sailors in blues, foot soldiers in 
olive drab, artillerymen on rubber-tired 
caissons, and airmen in flashing jet planes 
showed thousands of civilian watchers 
the mostimpressive armed nucleus the 
nation has-eyer maintained in peacetime. 

And the applause denoted more than 
appreciation of a good show. What halls 
of what Montezuma would these stal- 
warts be defending next year or the year 
after? How soon might these neat uni- 
forms be covered with the mud and 


Eisenhower seems glum, Johnson pleased, and Truman delighted with the Armed Forces Day parade 
£ I £ 


blood of another world war? Would they 
be as tough and competent tomorrow on 
some foreign battlefield as they looked 
today on home parade? 

The Hazards: President Truman, 
with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in uni- 
form and Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson in tweeds, gave absorbed atten- 
tion to the Washington parade. They 
knew the hazards these marchers faced, 
how small available forces would seem if 
war came, how great the cost of support- 
ing even this expansible core of ready 


might. They knew what difficulties con- 
fronted Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in his continuing effort to perfect work- 
able alliances with the other free nations 
preparing to put men in the field, if nec- 
essary, to fight alongside these marchers. 
They knew, too, the extent of Russia’s 
war preparations—preparations already 
so far advanced that Soviet diplomats 
were becoming more arrogant and quer- 
ulous by the week and month. They 
knew violent trouble from the Russians 
immediately threatened Indo-China, 
Formosa, and Berlin. They didn’t know 
where the forces of militant Communism 
would stop or whether they would ever 
stop unless halted by superior force. 
The President himself used the 


occasion to appeal again for Universal 
Military Training. Jolson, declaring uni- 
fication a success, held out hope that 
readiness to fight might yet save the 
United States the necessity of fighting. 
He added that America’s European allies 
were at the ready. “You can be sure that 
they are not going to default to Commu- 
nism now,” he said. 

Atomie Blackmail: Speaking in San 
Francisco, Gen. Omar Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, emphatically 
rejected appeasement on the one hand 


> 


and preventive war on the other. What 
the United States must do, he said, is 
help other free nations prepare to resist 
Soviet aggression and at the same time 
make itself invulnerable to the end that 
if war comes this nation can again serve 
as the arsenal of freedom. 

He said the power and will of the 
United States—symbolized by its march- 
ing men—would never “leave our friends 
in Europe at the mercy of the atomic 
blackmailer.” That seemed to sum up the 
hardening determination of everyone 
concerned—the marchers, the watchers, 
and the leaders—on Armed Forces Day. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Cloture Lost: Who Won? 


There never was any question about it: 
The FEPC bill couldn’t pass. Southern 
Democrats were certain to filibuster 
against it, and under the new cloture rule 


Internation: 


it would take the approval of at least 64 
senators—two-thirds of the membership 
—to halt debate and bring the measure to 
a vote. There weren't that many senators 
in favor of cloture. Both Democratic and 
Republican leaders frankly admitted it. 
The only question was: Who would 
profit most from the defeat of FEPC, the 
Administration or the GOP? If there was 
any way that President Truman could 
place the blame for the bill’s failure on 
the Republican Party’s doorstep, he 
would. And that would seriously lessen 
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the GOP’s chance of gaining any new 
Congressional seats in the big cities of 
the North. 

Day after day, Republican leaders 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio and Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska kept buttonholing 
GOP senators, urging them to vote for 
cloture no matter how they personally 
might feel about it. Taft pleaded: “The 
very life of the Republican Party is at 
take on this issue.” Wherry argued: 
“The Democratic leadership doesn’t want 
cloture because it doesn’t want to alien- 
ate the South by enacting FEPC. Let’s 
double-cross Scott Lucas [the Democratic 


floor leader] by putting cloture across.” 

On Friday Lucas moved to end the fili- 
buster. And the motion was roundly 
defeated. Only 52 senators voted for it— 
twelve less than the required minimum. 
Thirty-two voted against. 

More significantly, only nineteen Dem- 
ocrats were counted in favor of cloture, 
with 26 opposed, and nine absent. In 
contrast, 33 Republicans voted yes, with 
ogly six opposed, and three absent. 
>The President suffered more defeats in 
Congress last week when the Senate re- 
jected three government reorganization 
plans—those involving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
Agriculture Department. But later three 
other plans—affecting the Maritime Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Federal Power Commission—got 
through, two of them on Monday, May 
22. Over all, the President had won far 
more of the reorganization fights than he 
has lost, thanks to bipartisan support. 
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Terrified South Amboy citizens thought Russia had dropped an A-bom 


DISASTERS: 


Sudden Death 


The first thing Al Perseley heard after 
the explosion battered his head was his 
wife Sue screaming: “The Russians are 
in town.” Outside, it looked that way. 
Three out of every four houses leaned 
sideways, as though nudged by a giant 
hand. Glass covered the streets and stuck 
out of walls where it was embedded. 
Some of the wounded stood trembling 
and still as though hypnotized; others 
ran through the streets screaming in pain 
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and fright. People jumped into autos and 
started driving. Small land mines lavishly 
distributed by the explosion detonated 
at intervals, prolonging the terror. There 
were screams of “A-bomb” and “Run for 
your lives.” 

But it was not the A-bomb or the hot 
war that ripped through the unlovely 
seaport town of South Amboy, N. J., at 
7:26 on the evening of May 19. Instead 
the town of 10,000, just 20 airline miles 
from downtown Manhattan, was the vic- 
tim of a casual episode in the cold war. 
A dozen carloads of ammunition and 
dynamite being loaded on barges for 
transshipment to Pakistan had exploded. 
blasting buildings askew as far off as 
Perth Amboy, a mile away. In that in- 
stant, South Amboy took as much punish- 
ment as Schweinfurt, Germany, had, in 
the entire memorable daylight raid of 
Aug. 17, 1943. 

About 30 were thought killed. An on- 
looker explained the uncertainty: “When 
the smoke cleared away, there wasn’t 






anyone around. There weren’t even any 
bodies.” 

Sudden death like this is an occupa- 
tional hazard for South Amboy, for it is a 
principal loading port in New York Har- 
bor for munitions. The surrounding area 
is honeycombed with munitions plants. 
Black Tom, at Jersey City, prodded by 
German saboteurs, went up in fire and 
ruin in 1916. The Canadian Car & 
Foundry at Kingsland, N.J., erupted in 
1917. The du Pont plant at Haskell, N. J. 
also exploded that year. A red line of 
death stretches on to the Hercules blast 
at Kenvil, N.J., in 1948. 

Curiously enough, just two weeks be- 
fore the South Amboy explosion, the 
Coast Guard had put out an order limit- 
ing shipments of munitions from the port 
to 500 pounds at a time. But the order, 
promulgated over the violent objections 
of union longshoremen boss “King Kong” 
Ryan, did not cancel previously issued 
permits. And through that loophole the 
new disaster had slipped. 

In South Amboy, Councilman William 
O'Leary declared: “This is the end. We 
are going to stop this if we have to send a 
citizens’ committee down there at the 
pier to do it. There will be no more 
explosives transported to our city.” And 
a chunky man in a leather jacket grabbed 
the arm of a policeman. “Charley,” he 
said, “have you seen my family?” 

The next day, far above the smoke 
and ruiri, Air Force planes roared on 
their way to nearby New York for Armed 
Forces Day. 


POLITICS: 


Taft Talks Tough 


What Harry Truman took ten days, 
50-odd speeches, and 6,000 miles of 
travel to do, Robert A. Taft tried to undo 
in a half hour last week. The Senate’s 
Mr. Republican got evening time on the 
four networks for an acid talk that clearly 
etched the GOP line from Moscow to the 
Brannan plan, Taft-Hartley to deficits. 

Taft blasted the President for: 
“Political immorality’—reaching from 
Kansas City into the White House inner 
family. 

Deliberate “sabotage” of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, thus failing to deal effectively 
with the coal strike. 

Sponsoring a foreign policy which has 
built up Russia to the point where “it is a 
threat to the world. By the pro-Commu- 
nist policies of our State Department we 
have permitted Russia to take over all 
of China.” 

Different . .. Maybe: Taft warned 
that “the general program of the Truman 
crusade is clear. Promise everyone every 
thing and hope tc back it up with govern- 
ment money. Every American knows in 
his heart that such a policy will wreck the 
United States and reduce it to bank 
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ruptcy.” Taft’s formula: elect a Congress 
“that believes in liberty and American- 
ism and sound fiscal policy.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer, noting 
the sizzle and crackle in the Taft talk, 
mused on the contrast “with the sweet- 
ness and unity theme stressed by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948. Maybe the 
polls wouldn’t have been so far off the 
beam if the Republicans had conducted 
a different sort of campaign . r 

Meanwhile, Democrats happily took 
up the news that John W. Hanes, one- 
time Treasury Under Secretary under 
F.D.R. but a Republican since Willkie 
days, had put up the $1,800 fo: the GOP 
private plane that shadowed the Truman 
tour. Hanes, it was carefully noted, was a 
Wall Streeter. On the other side, the 
pro-GOP Chicago Daily News charged 
that Chicago Democrats had put the bee 
on local liquor men for $125,000 to help 
pay the tab for the climax to Truman’s 
“nonpolitical tour’—the Jefferson Jubilee 
meet in Chicago. 


North Carolina’s Race 


Under normal circumstances, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham’s race to retain his 
seat in the Senate probably would be a 
walkaway. For 64-year-old Dr. Graham, 
a wisp of a man. kindly and gentle, is 
almost a public institution in North Caro- 
lina and has been for twenty years. He 
was president of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill until] a year ago, 
when Gov. Kerr Scott named him to 
succeed the late Sen. Jf. Melville 
Broughton. Just about everyone in the 
Tar Heel State knows him or knows of 
him, ana even some of his most bitter 
critics regard him with respect and af- 
fection; they simply don’t think he should 
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Taft: Could one speech undo 50? 


mix in politics. One ot Dr. Graham’s op- 
ponents for the Democratic Senatorial 
nomination (equivalent to election in 
North Carolina) is tormer Sen. Robert R. 
Reynolds, a rabble rouser of the old 
Southern backwoods school and a violent 
prewa: isolationist. 

The other candidate is Willis Smith, a 
corporation lawyer. Smith has a distin- 
guished record: He has been president 
of the American Bar Association, an of- 
ficial observer at the Nuremberg trials, 
and a member of the President’s amnesty 
board. Until he announced his candi- 
dacy tor Dr. Graham’s seat, however, 
Smith hadn’t been active in politics since 
1931, when he served as speaker of the 
North Carolina House of Representa- 
tives; he was, therefore, merely “another 
guy named Smith” as far as most voters 
were concerned He has made a vigorous, 
able campaign, but he still isn’t nearly so 
well known as Dr. Graham. 

Traman’s Choice: Dr. Graham has a 
turther advantage: The state Democratic 
organization is wholeheartedly for him, 
for Governor Scott seized control of the 
organization in the 1948 primary elec- 
tion, overturning the so-called “Shelby 
Dynasty” which had run it since 1900. 
Jonathan Daniels, Democratic national 
committeeman, also supports him, and 
Daniels is a power in North Carolina: His 
Raleigh News and Observer blankets the 
eastern half of the state. Finally, the 
White House favors Dr. Graham. 

Yet last week, as the primary contest 
reached its climax, the Graham forces 
were visibly worried about the outcome. 
Dr. Graham, himself, lying ill with a 
respiratory infection at the Sir Walter 
Hotel in Raleigh, said: “My backers tell 
me I'l] win on the first ballot,” thus 
making a run-off unnecessary. The fact 
was, however, that his backers didn’t 
seem too sure. 

They weren't particularly concerned 
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about Reynolds (and neither, for that 
matter, were the Smith forces). 
Reynolds’s act, they said, had lost its ap- 
peal. Smith was a different matter. He 
had them jittering. 

Smith, for his part, talked as confident- 
ly as Dr. Graham about winning a :na- 
jority on the first ballot. He had over- 
come the educator’s early lead, he said, 
and was forging steadily ahead. 

The walkaway thus had turned into a 
real, breathtaking contest. And for a 
simple reason: in 1947 Dr. Graham 
signed the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, and the report, 
“To Secure These Rights,” unequivocally 
favored an FEPC. In many respects, 
North Carolina is not a typical Southern 
state, but on FEPC North Carolina voters 
can get no less emotional than South 
Carolinians. And with FEPC last week 
up before the Senate they were in a fury 

The major issue of the North Caro 
lina campaign had become: Was Dr. 
Graham in favor of FEPC or wasn’t he? 
Dr. Graham insisted that he wasn’t. He 
said he believed in the eventual elimina 
tion of segregation, but through educa- 
tion, not by a law imposed on the South. 
He had fought the inclusion of the sec 
tion on FEPC in the civil-rights report, he 
maintained. Smith had a blunt answer: 
“Then where’s Dr. Graham’s minority 
report?” he asked. “I’ve read “To Secure 
These Rights’ line by line, and there’s no 
minority report.” 

The Graham Line: Actually, there 
was a line in “To Secure These Rights” 
which supported Dr. Graham's conten 
tion. It said: “A minority of the commit 
tee favors the elimination of segregation 
as an ultimate goal but opposes the 
imposition of a Federal sanction.” And 
Dr. Graham’s backers last week were 
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Graham’s lead has faded considerably 
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HE Republicans noisily blame the 

Democrats for the failure, at the 
first hurdle, in the Senate, of the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
Bill. The Northern Democrats are 
noisily reciprocating. In this recrim- 
inatory interchange, the percent- 
age of buncombe is abnormally high. 

It is true that under the 
rule fastened on the Senate 
last year by a coalition of 
Republicans and Southern 
Democrats it is next to im- 
possible to break a deter- 
mined Southern filibuster. 
It is not quite impossible, 
but it takes 64 votes. To 
obtain cloture over solid 
Southern opposition, very 
nearly all the senators of 
both parties outside the South must, 
vote for it. 

It is true, however, that cloture 
would have been beaten last week 
even if the old Senate rule—the vote 
of two-thirds of the members present 
—had applied. It would also have 
failed if there had been no absentees 
—even if all whose position was not 
announced had voted for it. 


T 1s true also that the Democratic 
leadership chose to make a test 
with a civil-rights bill which it knew 
would evoke the maximum opposition. 
The vote taken last week was not on 
the merits of the bill or even on closing 
debate on the bill but only on closing 
debate on the question of bringing the 
bill up for consideration. 

It is true that more Republicans 
than Democrats voted for cloture. 
That was to be expected, since there 
are no Republican senators from the 
South. Both the charge that the Dem- 
ocratic leadership made no real effort 
to line up votes for cloture and the 
countercharge that the Republicans 
secretly agreed to give the Southern 
Democrats enough votes to beat clo- 
ture must be accepted with reserve. 
The fact is that all but seven Repub- 
licans voted for cloture or, though 
absent, were announced as favoring it. 
Outside the South (including Tennes- 
see and Kentucky), all but eight 
Democrats voted for cloture or, though 
absent, were announced as favoring it. 
One of these was from the border 
state of Oklahoma and two were from 








FEPC Realities 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Arizona. And two others—Johnson of 
Colorado and McCarran of Nevada— 
a:. notably unresponsive to persuasion 
or pressure from the Administration 
and Democratic leadership of the 
Senate. 

Both parties in the North were 


eager to avoid being blamed for 


quashing the FEPC bill. But 
it is no less a fact that many 
in both parties in the North 
were glad it was quashed. 

Had the bill cleared the 
first hurdle, the Senate 
would have faced many 
weary weeks of debate on 
the bill itself. In due course 
a motion to close the debate 
would be offered. Even if it 
were adopted, every sena- 
tor could speak twice for a total of two 
hours not only on the bill but on each 
proposed amendment. 

Most—perhaps all—of the senators 
who voted against cloture are against 
compulsory FEPC. Many who voted 
for cloture are also against a compul- 
sory FEPC. Some are openly opposed 
to it. These include Senator Wherry, 
Republican Floor Leader, and Senator 
Taft, who advocates an FEPC with 
purely advisory and educative duties. 
Others who have not declared them- 
selves are in fact against a compulsory 
FEPC. Still others who might vote for 
it doubt whether it is constitutional or 
wise or likely to promote its declared 
objectives. Even some of its earnest 
advocates admit that the law would 
be a success only if it were ad- 
ministered with restraint and sparing 
use of its penalties. And some, while 
believing that this type of legislation 
can work successfully in the Northern 
States, think it would be a mistake to 
inflict it on the South. 


OWEVER, only eight states have 
H compulsory FEPC laws. Nine- 
teen have rejected them. California 
did so by referendum in 1946, 2% to 1. 
In 21 states, compulsory FEPC laws 
have not even been introduced. 

From the larger viewpoint of the 
national interest and reputation, it is 
regrettable that a compulsory Federal 
law has been put forward as a litmus 
test of attitudes toward the rights of 
minorities. It is about as poor a test for 
that purpose as could be devised. 











busily rounding up statements from mem- 
bers of the committee attesting that it 
referred to him. Smith simply repeated: 
“Where is the minority report?” 

One of Smith’s lieutenants said last 
week: “What difference does it really 
make whether Graham was in the minor- 
ity?” He laughed. “Does Graham really 
expect the farmers to understand that 
distinction he makes between getting rid 
of segregation by educatior and by law? 
He says ‘eventual elimination.’ Man, 
when’s eventually? Next year, never—or 
today?” 

Handbills: Smith himself and his im- 
mediate organization were keeping the 
argument clean. That wasn’t true, how- 
ever, of all the Smith supporters. In some 
farm districts an anonymous handbill 
was passing from hand to hand. It re- 
produced a picture taken in England in 
wartime of Negro GI’s dancing with 
white girls. The caption implied that 
Dr. Graham approved of that sort of 
thing for North Carolina. 

Against this attack, Dr. Graham’s sup- 
porters felt impelled to resort to increas- 
ingly desperate measures. Typical was 
an advertisement which they ran in 
North Carolina papers arguing that Dr. 
Graham “could do more to kill FEPC” 
than Willis Smith. “Frank P. Graham ... 
not only has his own vote, but is highly 
respected by the entire U.S. Senate and 
can win votes AGAINST FEPC,” the ad- 
vertisement declared. “When Frank 
Graham speaks, the Senate listens! . 
He has influence! . . . Does Smith?” 

Jonathan Daniel’s violent and un- 
expected attack on FEPC at the big 
Jefferson Jubilee staged for Harry S. 
Truman in Chicago on May 14 was re- 
garded by Smith supporters as a similarly 
desperate effort to convince North Caro- 
lina that Dr. Graham could be trusted 
on the issue. 

There were other issues in the cam- 
paign, of course: Reynolds was busy re- 
fighting every war and especially the 
War Between the States. Smith was 
attacking Dr. Graham’s membership in a 
score or more of Communist fronts and 
charging that he favored “welfare-state 
socialism.” Compared with the FEPC 
issue, however, these others were in- 
consequential. 

Dr. Graham’s Communist-front record, 
which includes at least three organiza- 
tions on the Attorney General’s subver- 
sive list, might damn anyone else any- 
place else. However, North Carolina 
voters had known all about it for years, 
and while most of them might deplore it, 
they didn’t take it seriously. They knew 
Dr. Graham and they just knew he 
wasn’t a Communist or a fellow traveler. 
“You'll notice I don’t call Dr. Graham a 
Communist or a fellow traveler,” Smith 
declared last week. “I know Dr. Graham; 
he’s a friend of mine; he’s a good Chris- 
tian man. I just say that anyone who can 
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Harris & Ewing 
Morse’s liberalism got an OK 


be sucked into so many fronts is too naive 
to represent North Carolina in the Sen- 
ate.” 

To the charge that Dr. Graham 
favored “welfare-state socialism,” his sup- 
porters could counter that Smith was a 
“lobbyist for the monopolies.” Kerr Scott 
was especially vehement about this. Ac- 
tually, though Dr. Graham is a fervent 
Fair Dealer by Southern standards, he 
would hardly be considered one in the 
North. For example, he opposes the 
Brannan Plan and compulsory health in- 
surance. And Smith, though denouncing 
the welfare state, kept reiterating his 
support of the Truman Administration. 
North Carolina is a strongly pro-Truman 
state, and there wasn’t much else he 


could do. 


Significance -~- 


At the Democratic convention in 1948, 
Harry S. Truman preferred to pussyfoot 
on the civil-rights issue, but there was a 
revolt led by Americans for Democratic 
Action and the party was forced to take 
an unequivocal stand. The President not 
only accepted his defeat, but made civil- 
rights one of his principal issues. And 
when the election returns were in, it 
seemed to have been the smartest kind of 
politics. 

It may still be smart politics in the 
North, but in the South it has consider- 
ably weakened the President’s support- 
ers. Mr. Truman has already lost one 
Fair Deal vote in the Senate by the 
defeat of Claude Pepper in Florida, and 
Pepper supporters believe it was FEPC 
that licked him. If Mr. Truman loses 
another Fair Deal Senate vote from 
North Carolina, he can again thank 
FEPC. 

Segregation is such an emotional issue 
in the South that it can obscure all 
others. And conservative Southern Dem- 
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ocrats are taking full advantage of this. 
The President may find that for every 
Congressional vote his espousal of FEPC 
gains him in the North, it may lose one 
for him below the Mason-Dixon Line. 


GOP Liberals Score Twice 


In the intermittent war between those 
Republicans who believe the party will 
lose again in 1952 unless it becomes more 
liberal and those who insist that, on the 
contrary, such “concealed Fair Dealism” 
has been the cause of the GOP’s defeats, 
the liberals had two victories to beat the 
drums about last week. 

Pennsylvania: By far the most sig- 
nificant occurred when Gov. James H. 
Duff of Pennsylvania overturned the 
Grundy machine, which had dominated 
the state GOP—and the state generally— 
for 30 years. The big, bluff, belligerent 
67-year-old not only won the Republican 
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“Come In—It's Bipartisan” 


nomination for senator over the Grundy 
candidate, John C. Kunkel, by more than 
2 to 1, but he also carried his entire slate 
to victory with him. This gave him undis- 
puted control of the party organization. 

The issue was clear-cut. Duff had 
lambasted the Grundy organization as 
“Old Guard reactionaries” and “standpat 
conservatives.” They didn’t care about 
anything except the pocketbooks of 
Pennsylvania's big manufacturers, he in- 
sisted (Newsweek, April 3). The 
Grundy machine had retorted that Duff 
was really a Democrat masquerading 
as a Republican. 

Along with the Grundy machine, two 
leading candidates for the GOP nomi- 
nation for the Presidency also suffered 
setbacks. Harold E. Stassen had sup- 
ported the Grundy candidate for the 
gubernatorial nomination, Jay Cooke, 
against Duff's man, Judge John S. Fine— 
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and Duff was not likely to forget that. At 
the same time, Duff was an ancient en- 
emy of Thomas E. Dewey. In 1948, at 
the Republican convention in Philadel- 
phia, it was the Grundy machine which 
started Dewey’s bandwagon rolling, and 
Duff who had done everything in his 
power to stop it. 

Duff would control Pennsylvania’s 
huge bloc of convention votes in 1952, 
and neither Stassen nor Dewey could 
expect anything from him. 

Oregon: Here Sen. Wayne Morse 
won renomination by nearly 2 to 1 over 
David I. Hoover, a dairy farmer, who 
had charged that Morse was not “a real 
Republican.” Morse, in fact, had fre- 
quently voted with the Democrats, and 
Hoover had both the political and finan- 
cial support of the state’s conservative 
leaders. 

Except psychologically, however, 
Morse’s victory would have little effect 
on the 1952 convention. Control of the 
state organization was not involved, and 
the conservatives would continue to 
dominate it. 


The Lady Says Yes 


Throughout Arizona, Ana Frohmiller 
is famous as “a woman who can say “No’.” 
Seven governors have argued with her, 
pleaded, stormed, and thundered. To 
all, she has said “No.” She has said “No” 
to state senators and representatives, to 
attorneys general, highway commission- 
ers, contractors, and lawyers. As state 
auditor for 23 years, she estimates that 
by saying “No” she has saved Arizona at 
least $3,000,000. 

Last week the 58-year-old “watchdog 
of the Arizona treasury” decided to say 
“Yes.” She announced -her candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for governor. 
(In Arizona the Democratic Party is the 
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Mrs. Frohmiller: The lady said “Yes” 
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only one that counts.) Her oppo- 
nent probably would be the incum- 
bent, Dan E. Garvey, known as 
“Gallivantin’ Dan” because he 
spends so much of his time back- 
slapping and ribbon-cutting at con- 
ventions, celebrations, and picnics. 

Ana Frohmiller was certain she 
could lick Garvey. She had run 
ahead of him in the 1948 elections, 
beating him even in his own home 
county of Pima. If her confidence 
was justified, she would be the 
nation’s third woman governor. The 
others: Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyo- 
ming and “Ma” Ferguson of Texas. 


INQUIRIES: 


New Shocker 


Like children reading a forbid- 
den book, members of the Tydings 
subcommittee investigating Com- 
munism in the State Department 
pored over the controversial “81 
files” in a White House Cabinet 
room last week. Denied the right 
to take notes by Presidential injunc- 
tion, the three Democrats and two 
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He Wants Eisenhower: And John Orr 
Young of Westport, Conn., is doing some- 
thing about it. Young, an advertising con- 
sultant who helped start the Willkie boom 
in 1940, is inserting ads in a New York 
newspaper to stir up a draft-[ke movement. 





Republicans were storing away in 
their minds such facts as they could 
retain, 

On the McCarthy front, all was quiet. 
Sen. Joe McCarthy was busily preparing 
a series of speeches, and Senate Adminis- 
tration leaders were holding their fire 
until mandatory legislation was moved 
through the upper chamber. Sen. Millard 
E. Tydings complained that the 
McCarthy matter was preventing him 
from attending to more important busi- 
ness in the Armed Services Committee, 
which he heads. But he hastily added he 
did not intend to let the investigation of 
State Department subversives peter out. 

Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge of Mas- 
sechusetts, a Republican member of the 
subcommittee, posed a number of em- 
barrassing questions on the Amerasia 
stolen-documents case. He demanded 
the subcommittee supply answers without 
delay “if we are to have faith in. . . the 
just prosecution of offenders against the 
espionage laws.” Compared with the 
irate polemics of previous weeks, all this 
was mild stuff. 

The 3,750: But on Friday the armed 
truce between Administration supporters 
and critics came to an abrupt end when 
the ten-man District of Columbia appro- 
priations subcommittee unanimously 
voted to inquire into another sort of infil- 
tration. It demanded a full-scale investi- 
gation of sexual perverts in government. 

The homosexual angle had been a 
completely unexpected by-product of 
the McCarthy hullabaloo. Testifying be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee on Feb. 28, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State John Peurifoy had suddenly 
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for eighteen 


blurted out that 91 sexual deviates had 
been separated from the department. 

Sen. Kenneth Wherry, a Nebraska 
Republican, seized upon Peurifoy’s state- 
ment. If 91 had been fired, how many 
remained in the State Department? Or 
in the rest of the government? After all, 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson had 
testified that homosexuals were bad se- 
curity risks. 

Early in April, Wherry appeared at 
Metropolitan Police Headquarters and 
talked with tough old Lt. Roy E. Blick, 
years Washington vice 
squad head. Wherry asked what infor- 
mation he had on sex deviates in the 
government. 

A few days later, Blick was on the 
witness stand before the D.C. appropria- 
tions subcommittee. He described parties 
raided, officials high and low arrested, 
and ended with a real shocker. There 
are 5,000 homosexuals in the District of 
Columbia, he testified; 3,750 of them 
work for the government. Between 300 
and 400 suspects still work for the State 
Department, he said. 

The subcommittee’s first act was to 
direct the stenographer to transcribe his 
notes personally and to prepare an origi- 
nal and one copy. The committee clerk 
was ordered to lock up both copies in the 
safe. And an order was issued impound- 
ing Blick’s files so that they could not be 
rifled. Then Wherry and the Alabama 
Democrat, Lister Hill, were named as a 
sub-subcommittee to investigate further 
and make recommendations. 


Hill was busy with the Alabama 
primaries. Wherry, who plunged 
into the job, found himself up 
against a wall of executive resist- 
ance. Repeated letters and tele- 
phone calls to the chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission, asking 
how many of the 91 discharged 
State Department employes were re- 
employed elsewhere in the govern- 
ment, were ignored. Finally, on 
May 16, with Hill’s help, he was 
able to pry the answer loose. He 
learned that thirteen of the 91 had 
been rehired by other agencies. A 
request from Wherry to Pewiifoy, 
asking for a check of State Depart- 
ment personnel records against 
Blick’s files, was granted and then 
denied. 

Last Friday, Wherry and Hill 
presented separate reports to the 
D.C. subcommittee. The Repub- 
lican recommended a _ Congres- 
sional investigation. The Democrat 
suggested that a report on the 
situation be filed with other Sena- 
torial committees. To Wherry's 
surprise, his recommendation was 
accepted with only one minor 
change. Instead of asking for an 
investigation of “the State Depart- 
ment and other departments and 
agencies,” it blanketed all “departments 
and agencies” without singling out 
State. Late Friday afternoon, Hill offered 
a resolution embodying _the recom- 
mendation. 

Meanwhile, the Gallup poll published 
results of a survey of public opinion on 
McCarthy. Of the people questioned, 
said George Gallup, 84 per cent were 
acquainted with the McCarthy charges. 
And of these, 46.4 per cent believed 
that they were a “good thing for the 
country,” 34.5 per cent thought they did 
harm, and 19.1 had no opinion. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


A Song Is Ended 


Music hath charms, etc., but Harry S. 
Truman has an ear for music, and the 
song the Democrats serenaded hin with 
at the party’s rally in Chicago on May 14 
was anything but. Nor did a master poet 
write the lyrics. A sample: 


So we say, cheer Harry, pal of farmer 
and labor! 

Cheer Harry, who loves his nation so! 

Here’s Harry, the whole country’s 
neighbor! 

Hi! Ho! From Independence, Mo.!!! 


On the Presidential train going back to 
Washington, newspaper correspondents 
entertained each other by bellowing the 
song. “Aw, you guys,” said the President 
smiling, “cut it out.” 
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TRIALS: 


Draper-Adler (Continued) 


Trying to nail down her statement that 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler were “pro- 
Communist,” Hester McCullough con- 
tinued to call her witnesses last week. On 
the stand in a Hartford, Conn., Federal 
court, each one sought to bolster the 
defense in the $200,000 libel suit: 
mPJohn J. Huber, a former FBI under- 
cover agent in the Communist Party, said 
he had seen Draper at Communist-front 
functions and that he always regarded 
him as a Communist. 

PJohn B. Cook, a cable manufacturer, 
testified he attended a Carnegie Hall 
concert at which Draper referred to 
Stalin as “our great leader.” 

>Matthew Cvetic, another former FBI 
undercover agent, swore both Adler and 
Draper were known as “Communist en- 
tertainers” in the party. 

William Simpson, former owner of a 
famous New York pawnshop, said that 
after an evening of discussion in which 
Draper echoed the Communist line, he 
had asked the dancer “if this was not 
Communism he was preaching. He said 
whatever you call it, that’s what I be- 
lieve in.” 

Deposition from two West Coast 
bartenders stated that at a 1947 Progres- 
sive Citizens of America rally in San 
Francisco, both Adler and Draper had 
asked for contributions to “overthrow the 
imperialistic government of the United 





States [and] get rid of the schoolboys in 
Washington.” 

On Thursday, Mrs. McCullough, 32, a 
Greenwich, Conn., housewife took the 
stand in her own defense. Speaking in a 
low voice, she told the jury how she had 
learned that the dancer and the harmon- 
ica player were scheduled to give a con- 
cert in her home town. Her protests that 
they were “pro-Communists” and mem- 
bers of “eight or nine Communist fronts” 
had led to the libel action against her. 

When she stated her objections to the 
Greenwich Community Concerts Associ- 
ation which had billed the Draper-Adler 
team, Mrs. McCullough testified, she 
was accused of being “not too patriotic.” 

Winding up the fourth week of the 
trial, she defined her motives: “I thought 
that to bring in two disloyal Americans to 
earn a large fee would be a disastrous 
thing.” 


ALIENS: 


Reprieve for Ellen 


Ellen Knauff’s world was peopled with 
officials and wound in red tape. A Ger- 
man-Jewess, she fled from Germany to 
Czechoslovakia when the Nazis took 
over. Five years later the Brown Shirts 
came to Prague. Ellen escaped to London 
and there served with distinction in the 
RAF, helping to map bomber targets. 

After the war, she went to work for 
the American Army in Germany, married 
an ex-GI, Kurt Knauff, and finally headed 
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Change of Scene: For the first time since the Presidential 
press conferences were moved from the White House to the 
old State Department Building, H.S.T. and the Washington 
press corps were photographed at the weekly give and take. 
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Ellen Knauff: Deportation deferred 


for the United States in August 1948 to 
obtain admission under the War Brides 
Act. 

At the immigration station at Ellis Is- 
land, New York, she met more men in 
uniform. They detained her, treated her 
kindly, but told her she could not enter. 
Why? Because the Justice Department 
said: Ellen Knauff was a “hazard to the 
internal security” of the United States. 

For 21 months Ellen Knauff tried to 
learn what she had done; a House Judi- 
ciary subcommittee asked the Justice 
Department, only to be told that Ellen 
Knauff’s activities had been so dangerous 
they would not bear revelation. This 
spring the House Judiciary Committee 
reported out a bill allowing Ellen Knauff 
to remain in the United States. The 
House concurred unanimously and sent 
the bill to the Senate. 

Last week, when a Federal court ruled 
that Mrs. Knauff could be deported even 
while her case was going through the 
legislative mill, the Justice Department 
moved swiftly. It scheduled her for de- 
portation by air within twenty hours. 

That morning, Wednesday, May 17, 
Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jackson 
drafted an order staying the deportation. 
A clerk called Edward J. Shauganessy, 
New York district immigration director, 
to tell him of the action. Shaughnessy 
commented: “I was afraid of that.” ~ 

With twenty minutes to spare, Ellen 
Knauff was saved. Her luggage flew on 
to Frankfurt, but the happy 35-year-old 
bride beamed: “I think it’s simply mar- 
velous.” 

In Washington, Justice Jackson called 
the attempt at deportation while the case 
was still in the legislative process “most 
unusual .. . Nothing has been produced 
to show why this particular petitioner 
should be so discriminated against.” Then 
he handed down an emphatically Amer- 
ican dictum: “To stand between the 
individual and arbitrary action by the 
government is the highest function of 
this court.” 
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Our Dwindling Air Force 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ. U.S.A.F., Ret. 


ONGRESS is increasing the appro- 
Cc priation for ‘aircraft procurement 
by $200,000,000, bringing the total to 
about $1,550,000,000 for the next fis- 
cal year. As a result, there seems to be 
a general feeling in Washington and 
over the country that the Air Force 
can now buy enough modern planes 
to guarantee the nation’s se- 
curity. This is a pleasant 
feeling but, unfortunately, 
it is not justified by the facts. 

This increased appropria- 
tion will not buy the planes 
for a 70-group air force. In 
fact, it won't even buy the 
planes for a 59-group force 
(48 in the regular Air Force 
and 11 in the National 
Guard). which is the Ad- ) 
ministration’s present goal. With prices 
where they are now, an appropriation 
of about $2,000,000,000 a year would 
be required to keep this authorized 
force modern and ready for action. 

For those of us who believe an 
adequate Air Force is the first essen- 
tial for maintenance of world peace 
or, failing that, for victory in another 
war, there is still no justification for 
complacency in the decision to hold 
the Air Force at its present level. 

Assuming that Congress during the 
next three years appropriates annually 
only as much as it is making available 
for the 1950-51 fiscal year, the Air 
Force and the National Guard will be 
forced to cut back to a modern force 
of only 47 groups. The reason for this 
is that such types as the Shooting Star 
(F-80) and the Superfortress (B-29) 
already are becoming obsolete. They 
can be used in fairly effective groups 
right now but the point that the Shoot- 
ing Star, with a speed of 500 miles per 
hour, rapidly becomes obsolete in the 
same sky with an F-86-type, which is 
capable of 650 miles an hour, is so 
obvious that it need not be labored. 


ECAUSE it takes 18 to 30 months to 
B deliver military planes after or- 
ders are placed, we should now be 
providing for an orderly buildup of 
the Air Force which makes full allow- 
ance for this so-called “lead time.” 

It is reasonable to assume that So- 
viet Russia will achieve a stock of 
atomic bombs within the next two or 
three years. Thus logic tells us that 
our Air Force should be built up in 
such a way that it will reach its peak, 
not dwindle off, during that crucial 





period, as it will dwindle under the 
present arrangement. 

The world situation cries out for the 
70-group Air Force recommended by 
the Finletter commission in its report 
of Jan. 1, 1948. This report, written 
long before Russo-American relations 
had deteriorated to the extent that 
they now have, called for 
70 regular groups in addi- 
tion to 27 National Guard 
groups, and 22 special 
squadrons for weather re- 
connaissance and other spe- 
cial duty. This, according to 
the commission, would re- 
quire 20,541 airplanes, in- 
cluding 700 very heavy 
bombers in front-line units. 

Written before the Rus- 
sians had the atomic bomb, the report 
stated: “We should build to this force 
as rapidly as possible and once it is 
achieved never permit it to drop 
below this level. Nor should we permit 
it to become impotent and ineffective 
because of failure to keep it modern- 
ized with the very best planes and 
equipment available.” 

To build up to the program recom- 
mended by the commission would 
require $3,200,000,000 each year for 
aircraft, again based on present price 
levels, and would take at least three 
years to achieve. The annual cost for 
the personnel, school system, and 
other administrative establishments, 
would require $4,300,000,000 addi- 
tional annually. This represents a total 
annual budget of $7,500,000,000 for 
the Air Force, as compared with the 
present $4,600,000,000. 


am 


UCH events as the recent blockade 
> of Berlin, the victory of the Com- 
munists in China, and the Communist 
pressure toward the oil resources of 
the Middle East all point to an 
eventual shooting war unless the 
military strength of our country and 
our allies is built up rapidly. These 
events have sharpened the Finletter 
argument. 

A balanced budget at this time is of 
less importance than the security of 
the free world. Unless we maintain a 
free world, our economy will be of no 
consequence. It is doubtful whether 
Stalin or his successor will feel com- 
pelled to sit at a conference table and 
talk sense about peace and multilater- 
al disarmament unless faced with real 
military strength and determination. 
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AVIATION: 


Air Minutemen 


The Civil Air Patrol, meeting in 
Washington this week, didn’t attract 
much attention. But when and if the 
third world war came, its 50,000-odd 
members, headed by Maj. Gen. Lucas 
(Vic) Beau, would be ready to repeat 
their performance during the last war. 
Then, with the Air Force already spread 
thin, 100,000 members of CAP’s wartime 
predecessor took to the air spotting ship- 
wrecked sailors and, when the call came, 
sinking subs (two). 

The CAP gets only a dribble of money 
trom Washington, provides almost all its 
own planes, and operates under a quasi- 
civilian-quasimilitary status. The Air 
Force supplies a twin-engined Beechcraft 
for each liaison officer, lends the CAP 
about 300 obsolescent planes, and doles 
out some fuel. A regular Air Force officer 
with a tiny staff sits in each of the CAP’s 
52 wings (all 48 states, plus Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the District 
of Columbia). 

The CAP is a remarkable example of 
disinterested service. CAP pilots earn 
their livings as ordinary civilians, but 
when an emergency arises the CAP den- 
tist will leave his patient in the chair, 
the CAP lawyer beg leave of the court 
and set out to rescue flood-stranded 
people. 

Te the Reseue: In peacetime, the 
CAP makes most of the air rescues in 
the nation—last year 65 per cent of all 
air-search efforts in the United States 
came from CAP members. When Texas 
City exploded in 1947, the CAP reached 
the scene first. The “haylift” of last 
winter to succor Midwest livestock was 
largely a CAP job. 

Because the CAP is a volunteer or- 
ganization, no one keeps exact count of 
the number of. available planes. A top 
CAP officer estimates: “In an emergency 
we could mobilize 4,000 planes and 
complete crews—plus some extra crews 
—within 24 hours.” In an emergency, the 
CAP will be one of the few ready units. 
Today, each CAP wing assigns an officer 
to work with local civil-defense officials. 

With its radio network—largest in the 
world under one command—the CAP 
would be able to link together the frag- 
mented American community, even with 
all power gone. Some 6,357 individual 
stations—90 per cent independently pow- 
ered—could flash word around the nation. 
The net, directed by a 400-watt station 
in each of the wing headquarters—spreads 
out through the small towns, taking in 
amateur operators and even the taxicab 
wireless cal] apparatus. 

Few modern Americans know the like 
of the CAP members, but a long past 
generation would have thought of them 
as Minutemen. 


G Newsweek, May 29, 1950 
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Smooth . . . smooth . . . superlatively smooth is the wonderful 
“Rocket” ride! And this is the ride that awaits you at the wheel 
of a “Rocket” Oldsmobile. For only Oldsmobile has the “Rocket™ 
Engine with its famous high-compression power. Only Olds- 
mobile has the velvet action of new Whirlaway Hydra-Matic 
Drive*. And only in Oldsmobile will you find Futuramic beauty 
and glamor to match the “Rocket’s” flashing performance. 
Fleet, easy-flowing lines! Interiors, smart and trim and tailored 
for luxury. Visibility, better than ever with the “88’s” new one- 
piece windshield! This is Oldsmobile . . . and you've got to drive 


it to believe it! Make your date with a “Rocket 8” today! 


A Sensation on a Demonstration! Your Oldsmobile dealer 
makes it easy for you to enjoy the thrill of a **Rocket” ride. His 


special “Rocket 88” demonstrator is ready and waiting .. . for you! 





*Whirlaway Hydra- Matic, at reduced price, 
now optional on all Oldsmobile models. 
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The West Is Ready for the Test 


The cliché “it’s like living on a volcano” 
applied to Berlin and Berliners—not only 
last week but almost any week, and es- 
pecially over the coming Whitsun week 
end, May 27-29. For then the long- 
planned, long-ballyhooed rally of the 
Freie Deutsche Jugend (Free German 
Youth) was bound at least to bring a 
propaganda showdown between the 
Western Powers and the Russians. But 
Berliners, of all people, know that battles 
are not won by propaganda alone. What 
they feared was that the militarized 
Red police and perhaps the new Ger- 
man Red army would back the youth 
rally with force (see cover). 

But, on May 20, just eight days before 
the great Red rally, Berliners received 
dramatic evidence that the Western 
Powers meant to keep their promise of 
meeting force with force in the battered 
capital. Across the immense curving 
front of the main administration building 
at Tempelhof Airfield hung the motto for 
the American celebration of Armed 
Forces Day: Vereint zur Verteidigung— 
Teamed for Defense. The motto symbol- 
ized not only the unity between the 
American Heer, Marine, and Luftwaffe 
but also the unity between the Western 
forces and Berlin’s population. Some 
200,000 Berliners swarmed onto the field 
to drink beer and Coca-Cola, eat Roll- 
mops, and inspect the military displays. 
One German, looking at the mile-long 
exhibition of army equipment, remarked 
plaintively: “We used to have all this 
ourselves.” But now he knew that if a 
shooting war started in Berlin, it would 
be used to defend him. 


Berlin Is Expecting You 


Charles H. Brown, chief of News- 
WEEK'S Bonn bureau, cables this on-the- 
spot account of Berlin on the eve. 

All along the Autobahn which connects 
the Western world with its forward out- 
post in the West sectors of Berlin, big 
whitewashed slogans beckon the “Free 
German Youth” (FDJ) to the East sector 
capital of the Democratic German Re- 


public. All roads lead to Berlin—or so the~ 


Communists would have the world be- 
lieve this week—and so presumably other 
Soviet zone highways which foreigners 
never travel also are emblazoned with 
slogans like that on the remains of the 
Elbe bridge near Magdeburg: BERLIN Is 
EXPECTING YOU, 

In Berlin, beneath seven red flags atop 
the massive, sooty gray Brandenburg 
Gate, barely inside the Russian sector, a 
huge banner repeats the theme GERMAN 
BOYS AND GIRLS, THE CAPITAL OF GER- 
MANY AWAITS you. Down the treeless 
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center parkway of Unter den Linden, 
propaganda booths, flags of the East Zone 
puppet government, and the blue and 
yellow rising sun shields of the FDJ lead 
toward the Lustgarten, an old square by 
the River Spree. 

This is the focal point of the Whitsun 


festivities. An immense multicolored 
poster, evidently meant to portray the 
masses of peace-loving youth in a Com- 
munist utopia, is beginning to cover the 
entire facade of the unused Altes Muse- 
um. On two sides of the square the bright 
yellow of fresh timber shows against the 
drabness of the bombed surroundings. 
Here rise the reviewing stands from 
which functionaries and Soviet “guests” 
of the East German government will 
watch this Sunday’s demonstration. In 
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Reds plaster youth-rally posters on West Berlin walls—and run 
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the streets one encounters an occasional 
blue-shirted youth with the FDJ shield 
on his left shoulder. And in the five- 
storied big-windowed FDJ headquarters 
on Kronenstrasse, the rally’s organizing 
staff is frantically preparing for the 500,- 
000 youths it claims will attend. 

On Chausséestrasse, in the Soviet sec- 
tor only a few hundred yards from the 
border of the French sector, a new 
70,000-seat sports stadium is nearing 
completion. (It was the FDJ threat to 
march forcefully to the Olympic Stadium 
in the British sector that originally 
alarmed the West.) Near the great 
Russian war memorial in Treptower Park, 
where fireworks are to wind up the Sun- 
day activities, an open-air movie theater 
for 100,000 spectators is being built. 

Propaganda Victory: Maj. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, United States Com- 
mandant in Berlin, remarks: “It would be 
amazing if so many people could be got- 
ten together without a fracas.” But no 
one any longer seriously expects the 
Communists to make a concerted at- 
tempt to seize West Berlin. Certainly the 
tone of Communist propaganda has 
changed since FDJ officials began de- 
claring: “By Whitsunday all Berlin will 
be ours.” The West has apparently won a 
preliminary victory in one of the roughest 
propaganda rounds this well-propagan- 


dized city has seen since Gerhard Eisler 
took over the old Goebbels Ministry. 

To a considerable degree the whole 
Whitsun show, including the Communist 
on-again-off-again buildup, has been a 
propaganda operation. The Communist 
aim was “to play on the nerves of the 
weak people abroad,” as West Berlin's 
mayor, Ernst Reuter, put it last week. 

If Whitsun—or any other manufactured 
crisis—were to reveal a substantial weak- 
ening of the Allied-German front, the 
Communists would undoubtedly have 
plans to move into the breach. Behind 
the FDJ stand first the regular East sec- 
tor police (about 12,000), and behind 
them the East zone Volkspolizei para- 
military force, many of whose members 
also belong to the FDJ. After that comes 
the Soviet army. 

Ceunterbluff: Open Western prepa- 
rations for Whitsun are in themselves the 
element in the counterpropaganda by 
which the Red bluff is being called. The 
task of preserving peace in West Berlin 
falls first on the German civilian police 
force of 12,000. American police experts 
who have followed their planning are 
confident that morale and _ training 
are excellent. 

Like any big municipal force, it has 
emergency plans for progressively alert- 
ing and calling out reserves as needed; 


and if worse comes to worst, the Western 
Allied Commandants have authority to 
take over the policing and the govern- 
ment of West Berlin. But Mayor Reuter 
—who is going to show scorn for the Com- 
munist threats by attending the tradi- 
tional Whitsun morning concert at the 
Zoo—says: “We are prepared. I don't 
want a single Allied soldier in the streets.” 

In principle the Allied commandants 
agree. And while the normal military 
police patrols “are certainly not going to 
be reduced,” the main body of some 
8,000 anti-riot-trained American, British, 
and French troops here will not be de- 
ployed in advance combat positions. 
They don’t need to be for some regular 
Allied post is within a quarter hour or less 
of any point in the West sector’s 103-mile 
“frontier” with the Soviet sector or the 
Soviet zone. 

Have You Heard: Meanwhile, the 
United States sponsored radio (RIAS) 
has singled out a special pre-Whitsun 
target—the parents of boys and girls be- 
ing dragooned into the FDJ. Its nightly 
broadcasts feature such items as this: 
“Have you heard that in various towns of 
Thuringia and Saxony doctors and nurses 
are being drafted for the journey to Ber- 
lin?” Other items refer to the housing 
shortage in Berlin and the moral hazards 
of the youth rally. There are strong indi- 





The Men and 


Loren Carroll, chief of Newsweex’s 
Paris bureau, here gives the undisclosed 
details on how, why, and by whom the 
now famous Schuman plan for interna- 
tionalizing Europe’s coal and steel was 
evolved. 

In a series of meetings during recent 
weeks Premier Georges Bidault, Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman, and Jean 
Monnet, head of the French planning 
organization, surveyed the general Euro- 
pean situation and noted cheerlessly that 
all past plans for breaking down Europe- 
an economic barriers had led to impasses. 
They observed: (1) Europeans were 
weary of impractical solutions to their 
problems. (2) There was too much ster- 
ile discussion about cooperation while 
nothing constructive was achieved. (3) 
The German situation could not be left 
as it was. (4) There never could be a 
solution without eliminating the French 
obsession with the German menace. (5) 
In international discussions there had 
been too much talk about mechanics and 
too little about substance. 

Arsenal of Peace: The real genesis 
of the Schuman plan was this conclusion 
they reached: In the past the Ruhr had 
always been associated with war. If Ruhr 
industries could be put to peaceful uses, 
the age-old French-German conflict 
might be banished. Bidault, Schuman, 
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Guillumette 
Monnet: Economic envoy to Bonn 


and Monnet decided that all Western 
European coal and iron resources and 
all steel industries must be pooled. 

At this point the three called in 
two former French Finance Ministers, 
René Mayer, now Justice Minister, and 
René Pleven, now Defense Minister. It 
was agreed that the announcement had 


the Ideas Behind the Schuman Plan 


to be bold, dramatic, and well timed. 
The eve of the London conference 
seemed the best time. Seven days be- 
fore the announcement,  Bidault, 
Schuman, and Monnet made their final 
decisions, mindful of the common Eng- 
lish and American reproach that the 
“French cannot keep secrets.” 

Full Speed: Vastly heartened at the 
reception in London, the French dele- 
gation has returned to Paris determined 
to push the plan without a moment's 
delay. One prime mover remarked: “It’s 
got to work, and it will work. Let’s hear 
no more about neutral elements in West- 
ern Europe. The notion of neutrality be- 
tween the United States and Russia was 
created by fear. This plan will restore 
strength and courage.” 

Determined not to waste a minute, 
the French Government took the first 
step to translate the plan into action by 
sending Jean Monnet to Bonn this week 
to discuss it with the High Commissioners 
and Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. The 
French were ready to talk definite de- 
tails—including an international coal and 
steel authority that would consist of men 
acting independently of their respective 
governments, that could fix production 
levels and capital investment, working 
hours, and the disposition of marginal 
enterprises such as inefficient coal mines. 
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| spent two weeks 
trying all the drives....’ 
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Packard Ultramatic Drive. 


“I’ve just now returned from a 650-mile ‘quickie’ trip 
with Packard Ultramatic Drive, and it was just like a turn 
around the block. No jerky movements. Fast getaway at the 
lights. And a feeling of easy, graceful comfort all the way. 

“Based on experience with two Packard cars, I’d say 
that a Packard is the ideal choice for any fussy, hard-to- 


please buyer.” 


Ted E. Averbach, Director of Sales, 
Kaycrest Paper Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“Our first ‘demonstration’ of Packard Ultramatic 
Drive was coast-to-coast! Results: perfect! 


“Immediately after taking delivery of our new 
Packard (our sixth!), with Ultramatic Drive, my wife 
and I started a 3,500-mile trip to California and 
Mexico. We encountered all kinds of driving condi- 
tions—from city traffic to deep snow in the Rockies 
to burning desert—and the Ultramatic Drive per- 
formed perfectly. 

“A trip like that gives you a real appreciation of 
Packard performance. And incidentally—your serv- 
ice stations, from coast to coast, are the finest, most 
universally perfect ones I’ve even seen!” 


Harold B. Gorman, Hotel Operator, Wildwood, N. J. 


m a hard-to-please buyer. So, when I decided recently to 
buy a car with an automatic drive, I spent two full weeks 
trying every drive in the field. My choice, naturally, was 





ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





“This is my 16th Packard and I’m sure they can’t 
get any finer than this one! I sincerely consider 
my new Packard, with Ultramatic Drive, to be the 
finest car in my long Packard experience. Just how 
you’re going to improve on this car, in future mod- 
els, really has me guessing!” 


E. B. Ronicker, Printer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Packard Weamate Deive 


Exclusively yours — at reduced extra cost —on all 1950 Packards 








Cut Cost Per Mile With 


The answer to modern hauling problems - 


BETTER TRACTIOV 


oDAY trucks are running on tighter, 

busier schedules, averaging more 
ton-miles per year than ever before— 
and that makes a real need for tougher, 
longer-wearing tires. 


Now Goodyear has the answer —two 
great new truck tires that outclass any- 
thing on the road today. They’re built 
of tougher rubber compounds, with 
new cooler-running, better-gripping 
traction treads. On punishing test fleet 
runs each has far outperformed any 
other tire of its type—in mileage, trac: 
tion, blowout resistance and non-skid 
protection! 


THE NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED, as 
its name implies, combines extra mile 
age and extra traction in the thickest, 
most rugged tread ever built on a 
highway type tire. In non-skid tread 
alone it’s as much as 50% deeper than 
regular heavy-duty tires. This extra 
rubber plus a new flatter tread contour 
adds up to give you as much as 50% 
more mileage. In tests of all leading 
makes of heavy-tread tires, the new 
Xtra Tred proved up to 60% more 
effective in road-holding ability. That's 
really extra traction. 


THE NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD, with 
a new flatter multi-rib tread design, 


GOODFYEAR i 
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These Aa Truck Tires! | 


specially designed to give LONGER MILEAGE 
| GREATER SAFETY ‘um 


~~, ~> 
averages 20% to 25% longer wear ao , 
er, | than present standard tires. Its new la Ye, eng 


| buttressed continuous shoulder q A el NS 
c= reduces uneven wear so common to ~S ’ ’ 


er, trailer units and front wheels in cer- a » RE; 








tain types of service. And its zigzag ribs 
give more road-gripping traction. This 


wet tire will set a new standard for long 
4 mileage, carcass life and trouble-free 
. service. 
ying Which should you use? 
leet | if your present tires are wearing out 
any } their treads — not failing early from 
ra | breaks or separation—you should try 
kid | the new Xtra Tred as your first choice 
to lower cost per mile. But where 
. as | ¢XPerience proves you can’t use heavy- 
ile} extra-tread tires—your best bet is 
a the new Hi-Miler Rib—no other tire 
ms built today can match it. 


read f Back of both these tires are the skill 
than § of the world’s largest and finest tire 
xtra f research organization and the experi- 
tour § ence of producing more truck tires 
0% F than any other company in the world. 


ding if 

new you operate trucks you owe it to 
nore | Yourself to buy and specify these great 
nat’s new Goodyear tires—they cost you less 





per mile. Call your local Goodyear 
dealer for expert advice and service. 


with Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Xtra Tred, Hi-Miler—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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cations that FDJ drumbeaters are having 
great difficulty in getting the parents’ 
permission for potential participators. 

“The Berlin situation is serious,” says 
General Taylor, “but not because of 
Whitsun. Whitsun’s just one element in 
the Red program. The Soviets will do 
anything short of war to get us out of 
here. If we win the battle of Whitsun, 
and I believe we will, don’t think the 
fight is over.” 


Oberammergau Again 


There was no room at any inn in 
Oberammergau last week. The bearded, 
long-haired Bavarian villagers slept in 
haylofts and kitchens so as to put up as 
many invading tourists as possible in their 
freshly painted rustic lodgings. For on 
Ascension Thursday, May 18, before 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, High Com- 
missioner John J. McCloy, and 5,000 
other visitors, they reenacted the last 
days of Christ as their ancestors in 1633 
had vowed to do every ten years in 
gratitude for deliverance from the Black 
Plague. The 900-man cast of the eight- 
hour-long Passion Play, which was 
omitted because of the war in 1940 but 
will be staged twice weekly all this sum- 
mer, featured Alois Lang, graying inn- 
keeper and woodcarver, as narrator 
instead of in his old-time part of Christus. 
Anton Preisinger, the Post Hotel’s owner, 
took Lang’s former role, and Annemie 
Mayr, wood-carving apprentice, played 
the Virgin Mary. 


DIPLOMACY: 


‘Genuine Progress’ 


As Klieg lights burned and movie 
cameras buzzed in the gold-colonnaded 
music room of Lancaster House in Lon- 
don, the twelve foreign ministers com- 
prising the North Atlantic Council, top 
link in the Atlantic Pact chain of com- 
mand, last week adjourned their four-day 
session. Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who alone wore the diplomatic uniform 
of cutaway and striped trousers, gave a 
cheerful summary: “Genuine and _ sub- 
stantial progress.” 

It was this genuine and substantial: 
High Command: The Atlantic Pact or- 
ganization was put on a business basis. 
A twelve-man permanent executive, con- 
sisting of foreign ministers’ deputies, was 
created because hitherto the top eche- 
lons of the Atlantic Pact high command 
had met only periodically (see chart). 
This executive setup, to be based con- 
tinuously in London and bulwarked by a 
full-time managerial staff of highly quali- 
fied experts, will be headed by an Amer- 
ican chairman of stature and drive. 

In the words of one London authority, 
this chairman will have the power to 
“make a damned nuisance of himself in 
many capitals including his own.” If 
Acheson has his way, this “Executive 
Vice President of the Western World” 
will be a civilian, probably ex-Under 
Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett, who 
helped draft the Atlantic Pact. Inside 
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REGIONAL PLANNING GROUPS 


the American delegation in London, 
there was a strong movement to draft 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the job. But 
informed Washington diplomatic circles 
felt sure it would go to someone on the 
ambassadorial level, perhaps James 
Bruce, ex-envoy to Argentina and former 
director of the Mutual Defense Assis- 
tance Program. fhe final decision is up 
to President Truman. 
Balanced Forces: The principle of de- 
fending the Atlantic area with “balanced 
collective forces” was agreed upon, with 
important reservations for British and 
French overseas commitments. The ideal 
is that each country should do only what 
it can do best. France should concen- 
trate on ground forces, Britain on jet 
fighters and antisubmarine warships, and 
America on heavy bombers and naval 
ships and of course atomic weapons. 
However, European front-line nations 
like France, Italy, Norway, and the 
Netherlands objected to taking the 
chance of being left with only one arm of 
defense while “balanced collective 
forces” were being built up. Further- 
more, British public opinion still lacked 
faith in the Continental nations’ ground 
forces. British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin suggested a compromise wording. 
But Acheson insisted that the difference 
was far too important to be thus hidden. 
The matter therefore was left for discus- 
sion by the foreign ministers’ deputies. 
»Payment: The Atlantic Allies admitted 
vaguely that they must help each other 
more in paying the price of security. Al- 
though this big problem was far from 
solved, the North Atlantic Council told 
the subordinate Defense Committee and 
Defense Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee in effect to throw away the hodge- 
podge which they produced at The 
Hague in April, and instead to make 
realistic estimates of the armed forces 
needed and to attach definite price tags. 
Once such estimates were produced, 
the new permanent executive would ap- 
portion both armed forces and_ costs 
among the various nations, again on the 
principle of “balanced collective forces.” 


Significance-- 


In sum the Atlantic Pact decisions 
amounted almost to what Acheson went 
to London to get. They amounted to a 
good deal more than many of his best 
friends expected. But his calm sense of 
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urgency scared his fellow foreign minis- 
ters into realizing that for every minute 
they delayed, they lost ten. Acheson 
didn’t openly specify exact deadlines for 
a grand showdown with Russia. How- 
ever, conference delegates began talk- 
ing in terms of: “Two more years or 
maybe one.” 

In addition, the Secretary of State 
received important, unexpected help 
from the ailing Bevin. Most delegates 
had expected him to be wan and listless. 
Bevin’s emotional calls for a more vig- 
orous concept of Atlantic defense grati- 


fied those Americans who had _ toyed 
with the disturbing thought that only 
France could be counted on for Euro- 
pean leadership. 

Those European nations which were 
worrying about where they would get 
dollars after 1952 received only one 
concrete concession. The United States 
and Canada agreed to sit in with the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and thus provide a reas- 
suring link with current American studies 
on continuing economic aid (such as with 
Point Four) after the Marshall plan 
withers away. This vaguest sort of prom- 
issory note was accompanied, however, 
by a definite break in the deadlock over 
Britain’s part in a European payments 
plan to provide monetary convertibility. 


Behind the Allied Curtain 


The London conference considered 
some significant but unannounced meas- 
ures here revealed by Edward Weintal, 
Newsweek diplomatic correspondent. 

1—A British proposal to restrict the 
movements of the Soviet ambassador and 
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his staff to London and its immediate 
environs was the subject of lively debate 
during the conference. Under the British 
proposal, which is still in the discussion 
stage, Soviet trips outside the “free” zone 
would require prior notice to the Foreign 
Office in each instance. For the time 
being, the British thought, mere notice 
would be sufficient, but they are appar- 
ently also prepared to introduce formal 
control of Soviet travel by government 
permits if this should prove necessary. 
Bevin has urged Acheson to adopt similar 
restrictions in Washington, and the pro- 


posal is now under study by the State 
Department and other agencies of the 
United States Government. 

The British proposal is not motivated 
primarily by a desire to retaliate against 
Soviet restrictions on Western travel. 
Since the Fuchs case, the British have 
been tightening up on their security, and 
they now regard their ability to control 
the movements of Soviet diplomats as 
essential to the success of their latest 
security drive. 

2—The three foreign ministers agreed 
on continued aid to Tito. Acheson 
stressed that the U. S. had borne more 
than its share of Tito aid and that others, 
specifically France, must do their part to 
“keep Tito afloat.” The French agreed to 
extend financial credits and other facili- 
ties to Belgrade. At the same time 
French reluctance to restrict trade with 
Iron Curtain countries has been partly 
overcome, and the French will hence- 
forth follow most of the United States 
restrictions on exports to Eastern Europe. 

3—Additional measures on Germany 
have been adopted. The Western Ger- 
man police force is likely to be increased. 
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A three-power statement declaring Ger- 
man reparations from the Western zones 
to be at an end will be made “at an 
opportune moment.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 
Lie’s Mystery Mission 


In Moscow last week Trygve Lie was 
treated for laryngitis and an ailing left 
ear, went sightseeing, watched a dance 
recital, saw Joseph Stalin for 90 minutes 
starting at the typical Kremlin hour of 





Acme 


Know-How: An American teaches a Frenchman, a Norwegian, an Italian, a Belgian, and a Greek to use U. S. arms 


10 p.m., and sought out Ambassador 
Wang Chia-hsiang of Red China. The 
United Nations Secretary General 
praised Moscow as looking “like a new 
capital,” remarked on “so many new 
automobiles, streetcars, and buses,” ex- 
pressed surprise at “so much progress” 
toward an abundance of clothing (espe- 
cially shées), and said of Stalin: “He 
was healthy and lively as ever he was 
in 1946. All those rumors are lies and 
false. Maybe they are wishful thinking.” 

Before heading back for Lake Success 
via Paris and London, Lie spoke of his 
conversations with the Russians as being 
“of a positive kind,” covering the cold 
war, international situation, Chinese rep- 
resentation in UN, periodic Security 
Council meetings, and atomic control. 
He added ambiguously: “I have no 
reasons to be dissatisfied. A final judg- 
ment, however, cannot be made before 
two or three months from now.” 


Significance-- 
Lie’s mission to Moscow has become 


a first-class mystery. He has not let any 
Western government or his own Secre- 
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HE best year-’round prescription for 

filling drug stores with customers 
is Westinghouse Air Conditioning. A 
Westinghouse UNITAIRE is a sure traf- 
fic builder. You offer cool shopping 
comfort that brings in more custom- 
ers more often and gets the edge over 
less alert competitors who have not 
air conditioned. Remember, no mat- 
ter what your business, you can pay 
for air conditioning in lost sales 
without ever enjoying its benefits. 
Find out about the UNITAIRE by call- 
ing the Westinghouse Air Condi- 
tioning Distributor listed in your 
classified telephone directory. 
Or, for folder SM-5206, write 
to Westinghouse Electric Cor- . 
poration, Sturtevant Div., 
215 Damon Street, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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tariat in on the details of his talks. While 
in Moscow he didn’t communicate with 
the American or British ambassadors, 
ostensibly because of his laryngitis. Al- 
though he did promise to see American 
Ambassador Alan G. Kirk, he did not 
fulfill this promise. 

Lie’s objective in Moscow was to bring 
the Russians back into the UN. He 
hoped, as one plan, to persuade the 
Russians to return if the United States 
recognized the Chinese Communists and 
if Formosa were placed under UN trus- 
teeship. 

The Secretary General’s statement 
about delaying final judgment for “two 
or three months” offers a clue. Under 
the rotating chairmanship system, the 
Russian delegate will become chairman 
of the Security Council in August. In- 
formed officials in Washington believe 
that, if the Russians are seeking a face- 
saving device, they will have to an- 
nounce it about that time. They also 
believe that, whatever the scheme, it 
will be made public by the Russians 
and not by Lie. 

Skeptical Western officials suspect that 
Lie’s tour of the Big Four capitals was 
not entirely selfless. For Lie is anxious 
to be reelected when his five-year term 
as Secretary General expires in February. 
He is assured of Western support in the 
absence of any better candidate accept- 
able to Moscow. He is not so sure of the 
support of the Soviets, who have criti- 
cized him severely in the recent past. 


FRANCE: 


Report From Paris 


The week in Paris, as cabled by News- 
WEEK'S bureau: 
>The traffic jams were unique, even for 
the French capital. Vast open squares, 
such as the Place de lOpéra and the 
Place de la Concorde, were packed with 
immobilized cars turned in every direc- 
tion, their drivers shouting and sounding 
their horns. It was all caused by the po- 
lice themselves attempting to impress the 
government and the public with their 
demands for higher wages and better 
pensions. The cops called it an “excess of 
zeal.” They examined driving licenses 
with a maddening slowness, took twenty 
minutes to write out a summons, forgot to 
blow whistles, and with masterly skill 
directed cars into bottlenecks. Watching 
the performance, a staid Chinese diplo- 
mat remarked: “I thought only the Chi- 
nese could achieve confusion like this.” 

Even the weather seemed out of con- 
trol. Short bursts of sunshine were broken 
abruptly by violent rainstorms. In North- 
west France, hail stones measured as big 
as chicken eggs. Thermometers wildly 
ran up and down between 41 and 68. 
>The most prominent arrest of the week 
had a note of gaiety. Nineteen-year-old 


Henri de Galard de Béarn, an habitué 
of Existentialist Left Bank dives, was 
clamped into jail as he prepared to buy 
50 pounds of explosives with a view to 
blowing up the Eiffel Tower. The youth 
explained lucidly that he felt something 
should be blown up and therefore picked 
the Tour Eiffel since it was “neither a 
political nor a religious symbol.” 

>In a relaxed mood, the National Assem- 
bly voted to make Mothers Day a 
French institution. The holiday which 
many Frenchmen scorned as “American 
mawkishness and commercialism” was 
voted by all parties with the Communists 
abstaining. It will be celebrated this year 
June 4 and in other years the last Sunday 
in May except where it coincides 
with Pentecost. 

The Assembly also abrogated an 1886 
law forbidding pretenders to the French 
throne and their eldest sons to live in 
France. The abrogation ended exile for 
two men, Henri Philippe dOrléans, 
Comte de Paris, 41-year-old royalist pre- 
tender and the father of eleven children, 
and Louis Napoléon Bonaparte, aged 37, 
descendant of Jéréme Bonaparte. Actu- 
ally, Bonaparte for the past several years 
has been permitted to live in France 
under the name Comte de Montfort as 





International 
Bonnie Bonnie Lassie: Heather 
Gibbons, 244, bedecked for the 
Caledonian games at White 
City Stadium, London, cried be- 
cause she forgot her dance steps. 
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Whos afraid of a picnic ? 


The odds against you and those you 
love are greater than you think. Every 
time you get behind the wheel of your 
car you take life in your hands. Your 
own. Your family’s. Your friends’. 
There’s an accident waiting some- 
where ahead. 

Last year more than 30,000 people 
died and over a million were injured 
in motor vehicle accidents in the 
United States. At this rate, one out 
of every two babies born in America 
today will be hurt or killed in an 


automobile accident. Yet most of these 
accidents need not happen. Straighter, 
wider roads and safer street and grade 
crossings could help prevent them. 


Hazardous conditions don’t just 
correct themselves. They take initia- 
tive and money. Your highway officials 
have the initiative. They are working 


on the problem, but too often they are 
handicapped by public apathy. They 
need your help. 


Remember, it’s your family’s safety 
that’s at stake. Isn’t an adequate road 
improvement program worth your ac- 
tive support? 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 
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One glance and you know it’s the newest car in America! 


One mile behind the wheel and you'll want to own it! 





Built to Better the Best on the Road! 
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Triumph of Anatomic Design 
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The 1951 Kaiser DeLuxe 4-door Sedan. ..one of 6 body styles 
and 12 models. tlydra-Matic Drive available in all models at extra cost. 
Anatomie Design ...(Ana-TOM-ic)...is the newest. most advanced step in 
motor car making. It is the principle of engineering the anatomy 
of the car. every feature of the body and chassis. to suit the needs of human anatomy 
in a wav never before achieved. It results in a car that is easier to 
/ control, more comfortable, safer for vou and your family to ride in. 
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Its Frost- Free’ 


it’s Westinghouse! The world’s first and only Fully Automatic, 
Fuss-free, Work-free, ‘“FROST-FREE’’ Refrigerator 


It’s here! The only Refrigerator that auto- 
matically defrosts itself automatically 
disposes of defrost water. And does it so 
fast even ice cream stays hard. 

Now you can really forget defrosting for- 
ever. In this sensational, new Westinghouse 
“Frost-FrRee” Refrigerator frost never gets 
a chance to build up. 

Whenever and as often as needed your 
“Frost-FREE” Westinghouse wipes out frost 
in a flash ... so fast there’s very little mois- 
ture and even this is evaporated. There's 
never any water to empty. 

There’s no mess to clean up... no frost 
to melt or scrape . no thawing of ice 
cubes, ice cream or frozen foods. No dials 
to turn... no clocks to set... nothing to do. 

Fully automatic defrosting is only part of 
the story. Your “Frost-Free” Refrigerator 


See T-V’s Top Dramatic Show ... 


also gives you the famous Westinghouse 
Cover Coup for every food-keeping need. 
That means you get lower temperatures in 
the Freeze Chest to freeze foods faster .. . 
to make ice cubes quicker . . to keep 
frozen foods safely frozen, 

At the same time, you get safe, steady cold 
in the Main Food Compartment, cold that 
keeps steaks and roasts just right in the big 
16-pound Meat Keeper ... cold that keeps 
milk, beverages and other staples just right 
on the shelves. And you get sure, moist cold 
in the Humidrawers to keep the crispy 
freshness of vegetables. 

See the sensational “FRos?v-FREE” and 
other great new Westinghouse Refrigerators 
at your retailer’s now. Prices start at 3189.95. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION *© MANSFIELD, OHIO 

*Trade Mark 


“STUDIO ONE” ... Every Week 





Ice Cream Test Tells Story. Brick at left went 
through ordinary “automatic” defrosting in 
regular refrigerator. Right shows how ice cream 
stayed brick-hard during defrosting in the 
Westinghouse “Frost-Free” Refrigerator. 
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Gian! Freeze Chest with safe Cotper Cotp 
freezes and stores 41 pounds of foods and ice. 





Twin Humidrawers keep *4 bushel of fruits 
and vegetables fresh and crisp in moist cold. 
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The Ones That Didn’t Get Away: A strong tide washed a whale of 
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a problem onto an East Lothian beach near Edinburgh. The Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals mercifully shot many of the 
147 stranded pilot whales, alias caa’ing whales or blackfish. 


recognition of his services in the under- 
ground during the occupation. The 
Comte de Paris, who enlisted in the For- 
eign Legion to fight for France, an- 
nounced from Lisbon that he would 
joyfully return to the country of his royal 
forebears but would engage in no 
political activity. 

The government, still in a benign 
mood, decided to ease the lot of Marshal 
Pétain, moving him from the top floor of 
the building on his island fortress, Ile 
d’Yeu, where he suffered from the sum- 
mer heat, to the ground floor. At the 
same time it was decided to provide 
room for Mme. Pétain. Pétain’s lawyers 
this week filed a 190-page brief, de- 
manding a rehearing of the whole case. 
>The eleven-vear-old movie “Gone With 
the Wind” was about to be shown to the 
public for the first time. Soon after the 
Liberation there were a few black- 
market showings, but at prices too steep 
for the average man. 


BRITAIN: 


Dusted Off 


The hushed-up story of a garbage 
man who was fired because he drove 
his new orange-painted garbage truck in 
a royal procession and mimicked Queen 
Elizabeth, finally broke bashfully into 
British papers last week end. The in- 
cident—almost unheard of in Britain—oc- 
curred May 3 at Bebington, Cheshire, 
when the Queen launched a new air- 
craft carrier, Ark Royal, at nearby Birk- 
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enhead. The offending “dustman” was 
Syd Cooper, 46, father of eight. He was 
immediately fired and deprived of his 
seventeen years’ pension rights. Three 
assistant garbage men on the truck were 
suspended for a week. 

Cooper explained he got into the 
procession two cars behind the Queen 
by mistake. “Perhaps I lost my head. 
I am as loyal as any man.” Policemen 
along the route didn’t try to stop Cooper 
as he drove happily along, imitating 
Elizabeth’s familiar windmill motion of 
waving to crowds. 

His union and the Bebington towns- 
people were taking up the case before 
the town council. It may also be raised 
in Parliament. 


CHINA: 


Final Retreat 


Chinese on Formosa last week hailed 
“a great strategic victory.” Actually, it 
was the evacuation, without a shot, of 
supposedly 150,000 troops from the vol- 
canic, fabulously fertile Chusan archipel- 
ago, only 90 miles southeast of Shanghai, 
from which the Nationalists had bombed 
Shanghai and blockaded the Yangtze. 
They pulled out now that the islands 
were menaced by the Russian-equipped 
Communist air force at Shanghai. 

Chiang Kai-shek pledged: “I cannot 
retreat any more even if I wanted to. 
There is now nothing left but honorable 
death for the country or return to the 
mainland,” 
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COLOMBIA: 


Twilight of the Liberals 


Five months ago the Conservative 
Party of Colombia won a Presidential 
election which was boycotted by the 
Liberals. They charged it was rigged. 
Since then, censorship and conflicting 
party claims have obscured the Colom- 
bian picture. A NEWSWEEK correspondent 
who recently returned from Colombia 
has written this uncensored story: 

Juan Sanchez (which is not his name), 
a pleasant, hard-working farmer in the 
Department of Caldas, used to vote Lib- 
eral, as his father did before him, and 
occasionally do a little electioneering. 
Now he is a Conservative voter. And he 
thinks he is lucky. 

Last December Sanchez heard that his 
Liberal activities had put him in line for 
liquidation. He saddled up hurriedly, 
kissed his tearful wife adids, and rode off 
into the mountains. An hour later four 
armed men cantered into the yard of the 
little house. One was a newly appointed 
Conservative official from the nearest vil- 
lage; one wore the uniform of the national 
police, and the other two were local 
bravos who until recently had been serv- 
ing terms for horse stealing and armed 
assault respectively. 

Sanchez’s wife, twisting her hands in 
her skirt, told them she didn’t know 
where her man was or when he'd be 
back. Presently they left, without molest- 
ing her or doing any damage. 

Sign Here: From his mountain hide- 
out, Sanchez got in touch with an influen- 
tial Conservative friend. Soon word fil- 
tered back that it was safe for Sanchez 
to come down. With his friend, he 
presented himself at Conservative head- 
quarters, where he surrendered his Lib- 
eral cédula (identification card), signed 
a protesta renouncing Liberalism, and 
inscribed himself as a Conservative. 

Sanchez’s neighbors were in no danger. 
since none of them had ever been active 
politically. Upon turning in their Liberal 
cédulas and signing protestas they be- 
came good Conservatives. The Conserva- 
tive Party today is probably as large as 
the long-dominant Liberal. 

Forcible liquidation of politically active 
Liberals reached a crescendo last fall. 
The Liberals hit back. Both sides were 
finally employing paid gunmen recruited 
wherever they could find them. 

Now most Colombians are tired of 
shooting at each other. The country is 
quieting down rapidly, except in the 
llanos, the vast plains region east of the 
Andes. Liberals and gunmen escaping 
from the purge fled to these nearly de- 
serted backlands, already the haunt of 
outlaws. Reprisals against Conservative 
officials and the national police went on 
briskly, and soon lawless characters of 
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every kind banded together for pillage 
in the name of politics. These worthies 
appear at an isolated hacienda, sack it, 
kill anyone who resists, and gallop back 
into the immensity of the llanos. 

Everywhere else the Conservatives are 
firmly in the saddle, and they have both 
the will and the means to stay there. The 
Liberal organization has largely been de- 
stroyed. Liberal leaders are generals 
without an army, and no Liberal believes 
that the Conservatives can be ousted by 
force or will consent to be ousted by 
legal means. 

Nevertheless, the Conservatives real- 
ize that they cannot govern without some 
cooperation from the Liberal half of the 
nation. Fierce-eyed, leonine old Laureano 
Gémez, who will take over the Presi- 
dency on Aug. 7, offers special induce- 
ments. “I expect to be President of all 
Colombians,” he says. “Any Liberal, with 
or without the official sanction of his 
party, who proves his sincere desire to 
participate in his country’s government 
will find that his abilities will be used 
where the government can use them 
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take what they are offered or get nothing 
at all. 

Gémez’s enemies call him a pro-Fascist, 
a yanqui-hater, and a religious fanatic. 
Naturally, therefore, the hottest subject 
in Colombia today is what kind of gov- 
ernment he will produce. “I shall try to 
govern so there can be no just opposi- 
tion,” he said. Then he went on to speak 
at length of the cruel injustice of the 
Liberal opposition in the past. His face 
flushed with indignation as he recalled: 
“Once in a speech on the floor of Con- 
gress, Carlos Lleras Restrepo called 
me el asesino maximo (the great assas- 
sin).” (Lleras Restrepo, when asked 
about this speech, looked only momen- 
tarily confused, and said: “I don’t re- 
member those exact words . . . Congres- 
sional speeches reached a certain heat 
during that period.” ) 

In answer to a question about the 
opportunities for foreign capital under his 
regime, Gémez said one of the first things 
he would do would be to make it possible 
for foreign capital to withdraw its profits, 
“in dollars, in merchandise, or in any 
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Gomez (left) calls the tune for Lleras’s Liberal fiddle 


best.” In other words, he is putting the 
burden of proof on the Liberals. 

In the bitterness of defeat, the Liberals 
are reluctant to take the short end of such 
a partnership. Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
chief of the Liberal Party, denies any 
possibility of collaboration. But in the 
same breath he speaks vaguely of an 
accord between the two parties. Asked 
how one arrives at an accord without 
cooperation, he said, in effect, that if 
Gémez in good faith offered a full share 
in the government, including suitable 
Cabinet posts and equal division of other 
jobs, and if he would make restitution for 
Liberal property damage and for Liberal 
lives lost, the party would be willing to 
cooperate. Actually, the Liberals will 


form the inv ustors wish.” He was positive 
about this and probably means it. 
Asked how he, as a newspaperman, 
felt about publishing under official cen- 
sorship, he said: “Well, it’s not so bad; in 
fact, as a censorship, it hardly exists. The 
newspapers themselves are to blame.” He 
compared freedom of the press to mor- 
phine: “Morphine in the hands of a 
people educated to its uses, such as 
surgeons, is a great benefit. However, if 
morphine is simply distributed to the 
masses, without instruction or warning, it 
only creates depraved dope addicts.” 
Businessmen, both national and for- 
eign, are itching for President Mariano 
Ospina Pérez to get out and Gémez to 
get in. Not that they are especially warm 
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Now you can 
cut your 


record-keeping 


~~ Costs 


with 


Burroughs Microfilming 


Burroughs microfilming—the modern photo- 
graphic process for copying letters, invoices, 
checks and other business documents—can 
reduce the cost of your record-keeping operations 
to a fraction of what they are today. 

Documents are copied instantaneously and com- 
pletely . . . without possibility of error... fora 
small fraction of a cent per item. 


They are stored in less than 1% of the space 





With this fast, efficient recorder, one girl can copy 
the contents of an average 3-drawer file wit 
complete fidelity in less than a day. These micro- 
film records will require only one roll of film (4’ x 
4" x 1”), and can be quickly located for review. 


Two IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF i py) 
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Bell c Howell | | Burroughs 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 











FILING TIME 
SEARCHING TIME 
FILING EQUIPMENT 


FILING SPACE 








required by the originals . . . permanently pro- 
tected against misfiling, extraction or alteration 
... able to be speedily located and projected to a 
clear, readable image of original size when 
needed for quick reference, and, if desired, 
reproduced in a full size print. 


Complete microfilming equipment is offered by 
Burroughs. It provides recording speeds, bril- 
liance of images, and reduction ratios never 
before considered possible in high speed micro- 
filming. The equipment is manufactured by Bell 
& Howell, an acknowledged leader in the field 
of fine photographic equipment. 


Burroughs’ 60 years’ experience in office mecha- 
nization assures you of sound recommendations 
and a microfilming application exactly suited to 
your specific needs. Burroughs’ 24 conveniently 
located processing centers provide prompt 
developing service. And Burroughs’ nationwide 
service organization keeps your equipment 
always at peak efficiency. 


Your local Burroughs man can show you how 
Burroughs microfilming will ease the record- 
keeping operations in your business. Give him a 
call today, or write — 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Michigan 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 











$2.78 saves *1,000 sale 
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To make a sale, jeweler had to supply a sterling service 
from silversmiths 800 miles away. Ten-pound shipment was 
picked up by Air Express at 10 a.m., delivered that after- 
noon at 3 p.M. Air Express charge, only $2.78. Customer 
bought—to the tune of $1,000—and the gift arrived at the 
wedding on time. Jewelers, like every business, make bigger 
profits when they give fast service yet still keep high cost 
inventories to a minimum—thanks to the speed of Air 
Express, carried on all flights of the Scheduled Airlines. 


. 
Air Express gives you all these advantages 
World’s fastest transportation method. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 18,000 off-airline offices. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 


shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


Hi RK Li PRES te deer In al pcp tvs end ce 


GETS THERE FIRST 








A service of 
=e Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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THE AMERICAS— 





admirers of Gémez, but everyone agrees 
the Ospina government is about as poor 
as can possibly be. At least, when Gémez 
gets in, something will happen. 


PERU: 


Disaster Among the Incas 


For some thousand years the city of 
Cusco has nestled in the heart of the tow- 
ering Andes, 10,480 feet (about 2 miles) 
above sea level. It was the capital of the 
great empire of the Incas, which 
stretched over what is now Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Chile, and parts of Argentina 
and Brazil. In 1534 the conquistador, 
Francisco Pizarro, rode in. Then for two 
centuries Cusco was a center of Spanish 
wealth and culture. The arts flourished; 
great houses and churches were built. 

Today Cusco is the archeological cap- 
ital of South America, a somber stone city 
of 45,000 inhabitants. Its rich colonial 
churches rise amid the incredible mason- 
ry of the Inca builders. The colorfully 
dressed descendants of the Incas drive 
herds of llamas through its streets. 

Early last Sunday afternoon the earth 
under Cusco quaked for a few seconds. 
Great stone structures that had stood for 
centuries toppled into the narrow cob- 
bled streets. About a fifth of the city was 
destroyed. Almost every church, includ- 
ing some that had survived the earth- 
quake of 1650, was damaged. The towers 
of the great churches of Santo Domingo 
and Belén fell. The Convent of Santo 
Domingo, whose walls incorporate part 
of the Inca Temple of the Sun, was dam- 
aged. At least 50 Cusquefios died in the 
ruins and 250 were injured. 





Internation 
So Much Water: Refugee Cana- 
dians, like this little family, 
were still fleeing flood-battered 
Winnipeg last week. Despite 
sunny skies and a slight drop 
in the water level, engineers 
warned the danger was not over. 
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Serve your 
customers 


with healthful 


cool 
Air Conditioning 
...serve 


yourself with 
more profits 









SIZES 
for 
Every 
Application 


Customers come back to cool comfort... 
change slump-time to profit-time 
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DEPENDABLE CURTIS AIR CONDITIONING IS A MUST 


CURTIS UNITS: 

ue operate economically...are quiet, 

Hf) cool, dehumidify, filter and gently circulate air... 
require small floor space... 

06 Yau are beautifully finished ... 

adaptable for heating. 





Look in classified Pages of phone 
book for your Curtis dealer or write 
for full information. 


of Successful Manufacturing 


RS0-4A 


( s - 
Curtis Refrigerating Machine Division Lh 


(916 KIENL 


AIR CONDITIONING 








Back on the Floor: After five 
operations, Sen. ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG, 66, on May 15 visited the 
Capitol in Washington, where he 
had a shave and haircut from his 
favorite barber. Then, for the first 
time since Feb. 2 he dropped by 
the Senate chamber to cast his vote 
for cloture on the FEPC legislation. 
Given an ovation by his fellow sen- 
ators, Vandenberg explained the 
visit was “just a trial run.” 


Bulletin: Reports of a romantic 
triangle involving AvA GARDNER, 
FRANK Sinatra, and a Spanish 
bullfighter, Mario CaBReE, are 
strictly nonsense, Miss Gardner 
told columnist Earl Wilson by trans- 
atlantic phone. From Tossa De 
Mar, where she is filming a picture 
with Cabre, Miss Gardner fumed: 
“(The newspapers] dramatize ev- 
erything. Mario is a wonderful guy, 
so sweet we all adore him. He's 
very brave. But there’s nothing be- 
tween us. You know me, I like American 
men.” The $10,000 necklace Sinatra re- 
portedly brought her, she added, was “six 
bottles of Coca-Cola and some chewing 
gum.” In Paris Sinatra said: “This bull- 
fighter is nothing to her. Nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing!...The Spanish press has 
tried to make a hero out of the guy.” 


Ava: Three’s a crowd 
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Any trouble, boys? Bobby shoots from the hip 


Quick on the Draw: When six-year-old 
Bossy Nove of Floral Park, N. Y., saw 
an armored truck drive up to take cash 
deposits at the Childs Garden Apart- 
ments, he raced up and drew his gun, 
just in case the guard needed help. 


Tasteless Art: “The food in Britain and 
America is barbaric, and any nation with 
barbaric food can’t produce good paint- 
ings,” Sa.vapor Da.i announced in Paris. 
“Cooking is very close to painting. When 
you are making a dish you add a little of 
this and a little of that. You sample it, you 
taste it, you think about it. Then you get 
the flavor—it is just like mixing paints.” 


Seapsuds: BENJAMIN FRANKLIN and 
Ceci. B. De Mute are the heroes of 
the plumbing industry, according to 
NorMaN Rapper, secretary of the Plumb- 
ing and Heating Industries Bureau. 
Franklin brought from France America’s 
first bathtub, a portable copper one, and 
De Mille popularized it, Radder claims. 
“He [De Mille] does it by his favorite 
device of divesting some gorgeous crea- 
ture (female) and filming her in a gold- 
plated or sunken or even fur-lined bath- 
tub, taking a bath in champagne or milk 
—or even soapy water.” 


Putting on the Dog: In Shepperton, 
England, Tom Lronarp, a café owner, 
offered £50 reward for the return of 
his black-poodle bitch Nettor, who play- 
fully ran off wearing 2%-inch ruby 
pendant earrings. Leonard bought the 
earrings for his wife but tried them out 
on Nettor, whom he bought “from a 
former circus hand. Earrings were part 
of the dog’s costume in the act so what 
was more natural than that I should ... 
put them on? I liked the look of them 
hanging from her black ears.” 






Conviction Upheld: In Washing- 
ton May 19, the United States 
Court of Appeals upheld the trea- 
son conviction of Mrtprep E. (Axis 
SaLLy) GitLars, who is serving a 
10- to 30-year sentence imposed in 
March 1949. The judges agreed 
that Axis Sally “knowingly” helped 
Nazi Germany with her broadcasts 
over the Berlin radio during the 
war. The court brushed aside her 
contention that she faced death for 
noncooperation. 


Reet Pleats: GERTRUDE (Gor- 
cEous Gusste) Moran has given 
up her lace panties for a new 
tennis costume designed by Pierre 
Balmain. At Wimbledon this year, 
Miss Moran confided: “I will wear 
a ballerina costume with many 
pleats at the bottom, made of white 
chiffon. But you won't be able to 
see through the material. It had a 
plunging neckline which reached 
all the way down to the navel when 
I first saw it, but I had it raised to about 
8 inches from the throat.” She admitted 
that Par D1 Cicco, to whom she “doesn’t 
think” she is engaged, didn’t much care 
for the panties that created such a sen- 
sation in England. “He said they were 
in bad taste, but I'd never change my 
way of dressing for any man.” 
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Gussie: No more lace panties 


Newsweek 
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‘Ozaki: Blossoms and hearing aids 


Tourist Season: YuKio OzakI, 91, grand 
old man of Japanese politics who as 
mayor of Tokyo in 1912 arranged for the 
gift to Washington of its famous cherry 
trees, arrived in New York to start a 
good-will tour of the country. Ozaki, first 
elected to the Diet in 1890, is a famous 
fighter for Liberalism and noted for his 
candor. Asked at the airport if Japan was 
becoming democratic, he said “Oh, my 
God, no!” Ozaki, who is deaf, will take a 
gift back to Japan with him—a hearing 
aid especially made for him and pre- 
sented by the Hearing Foundation, Inc. 


Teo Close te Home: Winston 
Churchill’s redheaded actress-daughter 
SarAH turned down an offer of £360 
(about $1,000) to give a testimonial to 
Marlborough cigarettes. “I really couldn't 
do that,” Miss Churchill protested. 
“Marlborough is our family name.” 


Party Shots: PRESIDENT TRUMAN, 
Vice President ALBEN BarKLEy, Chief 
Justice Frep Vinson, and Speaker Sam 
RayBuRN all turned out for the same 
party last week, thrown by Mrs. Mitchell 
Palmer at the 1925 F Street Club. After 
dining on curry soup, filet mignon, cham- 
pagne, and strawberries and cream, Mr. 
Truman sat down at the piano and 
played a few numbers (including one 
taught him by Paderewski). The Veep 
toasted Mrs. Woodrow Wilson; Baron 
Silvercruys, the Belgian Ambassador, 
toasted Mrs. Truman, home sick with a 
cold. But nobody toasted Mrs. PERLE 
Mesta, Minister to Luxembourg, who 
complained about it later to her hostess. 


Sanctuary: If Secretary of State DEAN 
ACHESON manages to effect the release of 
Rosert VoGELER from the Hungarian 
prison where he is serving fifteen years, 
his wife Lucite VocELER wants to get 
“out of Europe altogether. We'd go and 
raise chickens in Wisconsin ... in a quiet 
Place where nobody gets arrested for 
something they haven’t done.” 
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it’s quieter these days 
in BUFFALO 


How important is quiet? Perhaps you’ve 
never thought much about it, but in 
Buffalo, businessmen have found that 
quiet boosts employee efficiency, adds 
comfort, and pleases customers. 

Acoustical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® are providing these ad- 
vantages in hundreds of businesses and 
institutions in the Buffalo area. Wild- 
root Company, Inc., Edward J. Meyer 
Memorial Hospital, Sloan High School, 
and Rich Products Corporation are just 
a few of them. 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone is stopping 
noise in thousands of other cities, too. 
Businessmen like its many practical 
features. Cushiontone ceilings are 
high in noise-quieting efficiency — 
low in cost -- washable — repaint- 
able — quickly installed. 


Free booklet, “How to Select an 
Acoustical Material,’ gives complete 
information. Write for it. Armstrong 
Cork Company, 5005-A Ruby Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





‘LING COMPANY 


Cushiontone ceilings installed by 
Davis - Fetch & Co., Inc., of Buffalo 
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WOODLAWN GRADE SCHOOL 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Lingleum and Asphalt Tile 





Pep and Peptic Ulcers 


“Duodenal ulcers are often missed 
because the patients are never in their 
beds when a visiting physician makes 
rounds,” was the facetious complaint of 
an attending doctor on the wards of a 
charity hospital. 

One such patient was admitted in poor 
physical condition with almost complete 
intestinal obstruction; within 48 hours, 
he had organized a baseball pool among 
the ward patients and was making about 
$5 a day. A second could not lie in bed 
and do nothing, so he worked six to eight 
hours a day in the pharmacy cleaning 
bottles. A third patient arranged with a 
friend to bring in boxes of candy bars 
which he sold to the other patients. 

This restless drive and intense desire 
always “to be doing something” is one 
aspect of the true peptic-ulcer type, de- 
scribed fully last week by Drs. A. J. 





Insecure 





Overextended 


MEDICINE 





Sullivan and T. E. McKell of Ochsner 
Clinic, New Orleans, in a fascinating 
book, “Personality in Peptic Ulcer.”* 

Since this is one of the most common 
of psychosomatic diseases, affecting at 
least 10 per cent of the population, the 
peptic-ulcer case can be readily recog- 
nized by any doctor after reading the 
book. At the same time, the ulcer victim 
may see himself as the doctor sees him 
and also profit by the revelation. 

*"Never-Say-Die’: The ulcer patient, 
according to the New Orleans doctors, 
is a tense, anxious, active, mildly agi- 
tated individual, frequently seen as the 
go-getter, the promoter, the manager, 
executive, and organizer, who will not 
admit defeat, who is continually trying 
to excel, and who cannot relax. 

“There is at least one ulcer on every 
board of directors,” is a common expres- 





*PERSONALITY IN Peptic Utcer. By A. J. 
Sullivan, M.D. and T. E. McKell, M.D. 100 pages. 
Charles Thomas, $3. 








Determined 


Drs. Sullivan and McKell use these little men to show that 
peptic-ulcer people are go-getters but may try to do too much 
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sion. Actually, there is a higher incidence 
of peptic ulcers in cab and bus drivers, 
railroad engineers, and others who must 
express tremendous “drive,” than in any 
other occupations. 

The ulcer victim is usually a pleasant, 
emotionally responsive person, “by far 
the most dramatic personality on the 
medical and surgical wards.” He makes 
a remarkably good sexual adjustment, 
the doctors report. In a recent analysis 
of 500 marriages, the peptic-ulcer pa- 
tient had the highest marriage rate (59 
out of 62) and the lowest divorce (4 per 
cent) of the gastrointestinal disorders. 

In the face of adversity, he refuses to 
face surrender. During business depres- 
sions he will roll up his sleeves and re- 
double activities. His reaction to gastric 
discomfort is similar. When his stomacti 
starts to hurt, he will not give up; he does 
not make even a minor concession to diet. 
In fact, patients with perforated ulcers 
have been known to work three hours to 
complete a job before reporting symp- 
toms to the doctor on the way home. 

The typical ulcer personality is more 
likely to be male than female. Ulcers 
usually develop in women in their 30s, 
and almost invariably when the patient 
is engaged in business or a profession. If 
the patient becomes a housewife, the 
ulcer usually quiets down, often 
permanently. 

Which Are You? “Some people are 
born with ulcers, some acquire them, and 
others have ulcers thrust upon them,” the 
doctors paraphrase. Of the three groups, 
A is the typical ulcer type (constitutional 
or inherited), who suffers an attack in 
minor crises usually related to his profes- 
sion. For instance, the auditor has a 
recurrence at the end of the fiscal year 
or when income-tax reports are due. 

In group B the precipitating situation 
is much more complex. Here we have 
the man or woman with a deep-seated 
neurosis, whose life entanglements may 
bring on an ulcer attack at any time. 

In group C are the normal, apparently 
healthy people who develop ulcers when 
they are thrust into overwhelming world 
situations, such as wars or depressions. 
In the first five days after Pearl Harbor 
one doctor saw three cases of perforated 
peptic ulcers in men in their 60s, who 
had had no previous symptoms, but who 
were frantically worried over their sons 
in the Pacific area. There were similar 
signs in New York stockbrokers after 
the 1929 crash. 

The purpose of this book is not to 
discuss therapy, other than to emphasize 
that treatment depends on a_ precise 
understanding of the ulcer type. In 
Group A, proper diet and medication 
during periods of business stress and 
strain will prevent about 80 per cent of 
predicted recurrences. All patients in 
Group B need psychiatric care; those in 
Group C may be cleared up without 
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Well- 


ONT try to tell him how many, 
D many man-hours of keen en- 
gineering thought went into cre- 
ating the comfort in these couch- 
like cushions. Don’t bother him 
with tales of the sturdy Turret 
Top overhead, or walls braced 
and welded for his security, or 
doors sealed to keep noises and 
discomforts out. 

The young man is at peace with 


the world — and so are his par- 


Suar dec 


ents. In a car with Body by Fisher 
they have given him well- 
guarded rest—as stout protection 
against the hazards of travel as 
skilful engineering and expert 


execution can provide. 


You can do as much for your 
youngster simply by choosing a 
General Motors 
cars anywhere with the extra 


value of Body by Fisher. 


car — the only 


rest 


HOW SAFE CAN YOU BE IN A CAR? 


Careful driving is essential, of course — 
but the body you ride in is vitally impor- 
tant too, That’s why Fisher Body is but- 
tressed with box girders—windowed with 
safety plate glass — provided with rear- 
door handles little tots can’t open by 
mistake! 


B O dy by iy S h eT Po 4 — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars : 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - 


BUICK - CADILLAC 








CUSTOMER RESEARCH makes a continuous inquiry into people’s 

wants in styling, checks everything from door handles to roof 

shapes to make sure GM cars fit public preferences. LEADING DESIGNERS at GM work constantly to create smarter 
and smarter models, turning out countless studies before even a be 
one model is finally decided on. 





Key to reigning beauty 


Whether in a lady or an automobile, true beauty is admired by everybody. , 


It is no secret that most folks go for General Motors styling—any survey will 


tell you that. And there is no secret about how GM cars get their smartness. 


It comes from the soaring imagination of artists, tempered by seasoned designers 
Sensitive to the public’s likes and dislikes. It comes, too, from the sound interpretation WY 


ni 
|X 
of styling forms by engineers and production craftsmen. a | o, 2 


Above all, it is born of the spirit which is never content with beauty as it is, | ie 
but seeks constantly to make it lovelier and better in every way. : 


‘Treat your eyes to the sparkling spectacle you find wherever GM cars are on display ry 
and we think you will call these cars the reigning beauties of the highway. 


Let the dealer treat you to a ride—and we believe you will agree a 
that GM beauty is more than metal-deep—that it is only one of : f 
many reasons why this is your key to greater value. f 
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= “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
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CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 








Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast 
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THIS IS A COLOR MAP of the United 
States, kept up to date by GM. It 
registers color preferences throughout 
the country, shows at a glance how 
cars can be best distributed to suit the 
tastes of all localities. 








Trademark of fine travel 


You see United Air Lines’ leadership in the planes themselves... 

majestic DC-6 Mainliner 300s . . . spacious twin-deck Mainliner Stratocruisers 
and the rest of the Mainliner fleet. Mechanically fit, luxuriously 

appointed, manned by competent airmen, they fly the Main Line Airway — 
the only airline that links the East, Midwest, all the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. 


You’re impressed by United's “Service in the Mainliner Manner.” 
Alert, friendly ticket agents and stewardesses attend your every need. 
European-trained chefs offer a cuisine that no other airline matches. 


Again, you see the results of United’s leadership in year-round 
dependability. New electronic equipment and new operations 
Nd 

techniques have greatly improved on-time performance. 


And yet United Mainliner travel often costs less than standard 
lst class rail with lower berth. In value, too, United leads the way! 


THE NATION’S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


For reservations call or write United or an authorized travel agent 
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psychiatric assistance, provided the 
world crisis is of short duration and 
the patient is strong enough to under- 
stand the nature of his anxiety and thus 
to cope with the situation. 


Behind the Goofball 


PA nervous, sick young woman took 
Nembutal tablets at bedtime, awakened 
at midnight with no recollection of the 
earlier dose, swallowed more pills, re- 
peated the process at 2 o'clock, and 
died at dawn from an overdose. 

>A tired mechanic used sodium amytal 
to fight insomnia, suffered a severe dizzy 





Lexington Herald-Leader 


Dr. Isbell hunts a quicker cure 


spell while at work, fell into moving 
machinery, and was badly injured. 

PAn overworked business executive 
calmed his nerves with large doses of 
phenobarbital, formed the habit, lost all 
sense of coordination, and was arrested 
for what appeared to be drunken driving. 

When used under a doctor’s super- 
vision for lack of sleep, as a presurgical 
relaxing agent, or in the treatment of 
certain diseases, such as epilepsy, the 
various barbiturate compounds (deriva- 
tives of barbituric acid) are helpful drugs. 
But when used indiscriminately, they may 
cause such tragedies as suicide, acciden- 
tal death, and drug addiction. 

In the past ten years, the nonmedical 
use of barbiturates has increased to a 
shocking degree, according to Dr. Harris 
Isbell, director of research at the United 
States Public Health Service’s drug center 
at Lexington, Ky. Production of these 
pills, known familiarly as “goofballs,” has 
shot up 300 per cent since 1940 (75 tons 
a year in 1940 and 300 tons now). 

The sleeping-pill addict usually prefers 
pentobarbital (Nembutal), called “Yel- 
low Jacket”; Seconal, or “Red Bird”; and 
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sodium amytal, “Blue Heaven.” Pheno- 
barbital, or the “Idiot Pill,” is the least 
popular. These powerful drugs are sup- 
posed to be sold only on doctors’ orders, 
and many states have made this a law. 
But in Arizona, Kentucky, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming, they can be bought over 
the counter, and even in states where 
sale is prohibited, they can be had from 
bootleg sources. 

Chronic barbiturate intoxication, in Dr. 
Isbell’s opinion, is a true drug addiction 
and, in the long run, more damaging 
to the user than morphine, opium, and 
heroin. Whatever his specialty, the drug 
addict belongs to one of two basic types: 
(1) the neurotic person with pronounced 
anxiety tension, who has trouble sleeping 
and who is compulsive (example: the 
woman who is unhappy if the dishes 
are left unwashed); (2) the “Grown-up 
Child,” who cannot face reality. 

“While the morphine addict can keep 
his job and live fairly normally, the “goof- 
baller’ becomes intoxicated, neglects his 
personal appearance, and literally falls 
in the gutter,” Dr. Isbell explained. Like 
the alcoholic, he loses his job and friends. 
He may pick a fight over minor matters, 
or he may commit a serious crime which 
he cannot later recall. 

Treatments: In a “cure,” the barbi- 
turate addict goes through a much more 
agonizing period with a greater threat 
of death than other drug users. When a 
morphine or opium habituate is taken 
off his drug at the USPHS drug center, 
he may be nervous, sleepless, or nause- 
ated, but his “withdrawal” period is over 
in from five to seven days, and he almost 
never dies from the treatment. 

But with the barbiturate-taker, “there 
is a very great danger of death,” Dr. 
Isbell reported. “He may have convul- 
sions, fall and crack his head. He may 
think people are after him and jump 
from the window.” 

Usually the withdrawal period takes 
two or three weeks, but it may last as 
long as three months. At the start, the 
addict is usually given eight to twelve 
of his favorite barbiturates daily, with 
the dose gradually reduced to one pill 
each day. If he becomes seriously 
agitated, the former dose is reinstated. 

As things stand now, it takes the “goof- 
baller” at least four to six months to be 
cured. This includes two weeks of drug 
withdrawal, plus several months in a 
psychiatric hospital. Even then, he may 
relapse three or four times and require 
extra treatment. 

At the Lexington drug center, USPHS 
doctors under Dr. Isbell are trying to 
cut down this treatment time by intensive 
laboratory research. Because it is: dan- 
gerous to try new “cure” theories on 
human beings, these scientists have re- 
produced addictions in animals. Now they 
are trying bromides and paraldehyde as 
possible speed-up cures. 
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Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 

ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, ther, feels like 
leather, outwears leather... TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match—in 
TUFIDE, (andin many quality leathers, too). 
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General Electric Co, 
BUSINESS U. S. Fidelity & 
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CASES B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Allis Chalmers Co. 
*$ 5 and many others 
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Extra Sales Raise Profits 15%! 
Jewelry Store Owner Praises 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner 


SAN JOSE, CALIF. —“After installing our 
Frigidaire Air Conditioner we found it 
attracted more customers into our store, 
they stayed longer, and we sold them more 
merchandise which raised our profits about 
15%,” says Paul Hudson, owner of Hudson 
Jewelers, 275 South Ist St. “The circula- 
tion of cool, fresh air has sharpened the 
efficiency of my employees—and it helps 
keep merchandise new-looking longer.” 
A-1 Refrigeration Sales and Service, 
San Jose, sold and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, | 
Frigidaire offers the moss 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
mens in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
Store Type aire Division of General 
Air Conditioner Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 




















refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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Pravda on TV 


Last week the Russian newspaper 
Pravda took a look at American television 
programs and gleefully reported: 

“The programs in the course of one 
week . . . shown by a single television 
station . . . consisted of the following 
features: 91 murders, 6 robberies, 10 
thefts, 4 burglaries, 3 kidnappings of chil- 
dren, 2 fires, 2 prison revolts, 1 explosion, 
2 suicides, and 1 case of blackmail.” After 
a few more spine-chilling “facts,” the 
article concluded: “There is nothing sur- 
prising about the fact that even some of 
the outstanding figures in the United 
States begin to jump out of windows.” 


Schwerin Analysis 


Horace Schwerin, a busy radio re- 
searcher, announced this week that radio 
“need not commit suicide” even though 
TV.is stealing its listeners. With “psycho- 
logical compatibility” inserted in com- 
mercials, smaller audiences will buy 
more products. Radio executives, says 
Schwerin, should discover what listeners 
like about a particular program, then 
style the commercial along the same lines. 
A Schwerin analysis (minimum fee per 
client: $4,000) will reveal what listeners 
like about any radio show. 


Subway Special 


Last fall, NBC tried a TV series called 
City at Midnight. Lightweight stories 
were written to take place here and 
there in New York City and shot live 
come rain, fog, sleet, or anything else. 
The show was an interesting failure. 

But last week producer 
Winston O’Keefe and direc- 
tor Mare Daniels had better 
results when they staged the 
Ford Theater (CBS-TV, Fri- 
day, 9-10 p.m. EDT) in a 
New York subway carbarn at 
205th Street in the Bronx. 
The play was “Subway Ex- 
press,” a 21-year-old who- 
dunit, most of whose action 
takes place in a subway car. 
Reproducing cars and barns 
in a TV studio would have 
been far too expensive. 

Two trailer trucks packed 
8 tons of video equipment, 
including four cameras and a 
portable transmitter, to loca- 
tion. Other trucks brought 
along a special rig to convert 
60,000 watts of AC power at 
the DC-equipped barn. One 
subway was partially disman- 
tled to let in the camera’s 
prying eye. Another camera 
was set up in a maintenance 
pit under the car to shoot 


RADIO-TELEVISION 


Carbarn studio: A successful experiment 





pertinent action. The cast of 43 had to 
rehearse at night so as not to interfere 
with the barn’s daytime activities. 

The location show cost Ford some 
$3,000 to $4,000 more than its normal 
$22,000 weekly budget. As an experi- 
ment it was a success, having succeeded 
where City at Midnight failed. The Ford 
show was provided with a ready-made 
story and an advertisers budget. But 
regular-location dramatic shows were 
still well into TV’s future. 


Preview 


For the week of May 25-31. Times are 
EDT and subject to change: 


Radio 

Screen Guild Theater (NBC, Thursday, 
9-9:30 p.m.). Ida Lupino and George 
Sanders in an adaptation of “The Seventh 
Veil.” 

United—or Not? (ABC, Thursday, 
10:30-11 p.m.). Second in a series of UN 
interviews, with a phone call to Tito. 

Invitation to Learning (CBS, Sunday, 
12-12:30 p.m.). Tenth-anniversary pro- 
gram, with Sen. Robert A. Taft and Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas appraising the Con- 
stitution today. 

America’s Town Meeting, 1935-1950 
(ABC, Monday, 9-10 p.m.). Special an- 
niversary show, with voices of the late 
Wendell Willkie and Jan Masaryk. 


Television 

Star-Spangled Revue (NBC, Saturday, 
9-10:30 p.m.). Bob Hope’s second TV 
try, with Beatrice Lillie, Peggy Lee, 
Frank Sinatra, and Burt Lancaster. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
p.m.). “The Man Who Had Influence,” 
with Robert Sterling. 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
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ou'LL BE A LOT MORE 
p \F You DON'T STop 
CIGARETTES 
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Remember—before you park your cigarette—that the temperature of the lighted end 


ranges from 800° to 1200°F. Remember, too, that paper burns at 450°F and wood 
tp , pap eduhoget FOUNDED IN 1819, he Accns 
at about 475°F. The moral is clear. The only safe place to park a cigarette is in an Insurance Company takes its name 
ash tray. Have plenty of them both at home and in your office. Use them. from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. smoke is itself never consumed.” 


From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 


> ee sions—no policyholder has ever 
Y Standard suffered loss because of failure of 
A protection 4 . 

4 Sf an Aetna Company to meet its 


2 ‘ 
Amy nse 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


obligations. 




















Even the Toenails 


A brew concocted by boiling hog toe- 
nails in water used to be a popular cure- 
all on many a Southern plantation. As a 
matter of fact, the remedy had some 
validity, since the toenails are rich in a 
vitamin B pellagra specific. But with 
better sources of the vitamin available, 
packers have long been stuck with moun- 
tains of useless toenails. 

This week, meat by-product men were 
boasting more loudly than ever that they 
use “everything but the squeal.” Herbert 
Gaarder, a Wilson & Co. technician of 
Chicago, had found that powdered hog 
toenails are excellent for retarding the 
setting speed of plaster. This made them 
worth more than 2 cents a pound. And in 
his workroom, Gaarder was spending his 
spare time turning out with a small die 
press ash trays, coasters, and small plastic 
ornaments made up of 85 per cent toe- 
nails and 15 per cent plastic. 


Omnirange vs. Radar 


It became obvious before the war's 
end that American airways would soon 
need more traffic cops. The low-fre- 
quency radio beacons (still used for 
domestic navigation) were obsolete. In 
the first place, since they sent out beams 
in only four directions, flying space was 
constricted. And, too, their signals be- 
came indistinct at the most critical 
times—when electrical fireworks stirred 
up deafening static. 

The problem was handed to a special 





Omnirange: Traffic cop or rathole? 
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committee of the Radio Technical Com- 
mission for Aeronautics. Representing 
the airlines, pilots, private plane owners, 
instrument manufacturers, military air- 
men, the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, and all other groups interested in 
aviation, its members had a specific job. 
It was to sift through all possibilities and 
come up with an acceptable way of 
directing air traffic that would open up 
all the navigable air. Two years ago, the 
committee released its report. The major 
recommendation was for something 
called omnirange, using television-like 
wave lengths. 

This week the CAA, responsible for 
carrying out the recommendation, re- 
ported that more than 400 omnirange 
transmitters have been installed or are 
under construction. From its mushroom- 
shaped antenna (see cut) the omnista- 
tion radiates its signal in every direction. 
Like television, the signal falls off sharply 
beyond the horizon, but it is able to 
reach as far as 200 miles to a plane flying 
at 20,000 feet. And the reception is at 
all times as static-free as that of a home 
FM radio receiver. 

In its simplest form, omnirange lets 
the pilot choose any course toward or 
away from a transmitter. With subsidiary 
equipment (a distance measurer and an 
automatic computing machine), the sys- 
tem enables the pilot to fly a straight 
course from start to destination, instead 
of zigzagging from one transmitter to 
the next. All this equipment is fairly 
expensive, but it should more than pay 
for itself in the long run. 

Last fall the CAA gave United Air 
Lines permission to use full omnirange 
on the flight from Reno, Nev., to Boise, 
Idaho. With ordinary radio beacons it is 
necessary to zig to Elko, Nev., and then 
zag to Burley, Idaho. Flying a straight 
course saved 211 miles. 

Dissent: Although omnirange has 
won universal official approval, it is far 
from being universally popular. Some 
pilots, a few military men, and a good 
many engineers, speaking for private con- 
sumption only, state that the $22,673,011 
so far appropriated by Congress is money 
lost down a rathole. They argue that the 
system is by no means the best available 
and, in fact, will have to be scrapped 
within a decade. 

The alternative to omnirange seems 
to be airborne radar, backed up with 
radar beacons which show up on the 
radar screen. With this system, a pilot is 
free to fly any course, and he can see (as 
he can’t with omnirange) converging 
air traffic and be comforted by the 
thought that he himself is visible to other 
pilots. In addition, he can “see” local 
storms ahead without having to rely on 
sometimes sketchy weather reports from 
ground stations. 

Omni critics scoff when the CAA insists 
that a national omnirange network will 





«ate 
” ie ‘avy— International 
Record Rocket: A fortnight ago 
this missile, fired from the deck 
of the U.S.S. Norton Sound some- 
where in the equatorial Pacific, 
rose 106.4 miles to set a new 
record for single-stage American 
rockets. This newly released pic- 
ture shows it beginning its climb. 


be operating satisfactorily by 1954. But 
they ruefully admit that, considering the 
amount of money already spent, it is 
probably too late to turn back to radar. 


Notes of the Week 


American Airlines contracted for a giant 
mechanical brain to streamline ticket 
selling. The machine, now being built by 
the Teleregister Corp. of New York, will 
keep a running inventory of available 
space on all flights out of New York and 
connecting flights as well. It promises to 
reduce ticket selling costs by about 65 
per cent and speed up the process. Math- 
ematicians thought that it might be the 
forerunner of automatic machines that 
would handle inventory problems for 
many businesses. 

PIn the belief that bone is essential to 
full-flavored meat, many people leave 
the bone in when freezing beef. It’s not 
necessary to waste locker space, an- 
nounced Michigan State College re- 
searchers. The meat will taste just as 
good if it is boned before freezing. 
Textbooks say that a solid metal melts 
at the same temperature at which the 
molten metal solidifies. General Electric 
Research Laboratory scientists disagree. 
They have just found that when a metal 
is extremely pure, the solidification tem- 
perature is likely to be several hundred 
degrees cooler than the melting point. 


Newsweek, May 29, 1950 




















Packed with value and ready to prove it |! 
the soht-afidima. new Plymouth 
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you float on rubber, with big, pillowy Super-Cushion Tires (standard equipment 
on Plymouth) soaking up bumps... with Plymouth’s exclusive Floating Power 
counterbalancing the engine to cushion the flow of power. . . and with soft rubber 
between frame and body and at spring, shock absorber and steering gear connections. 
Many features like these add up to Plymouth’s famous Air Pillow Ride... 

the luxurious glide of cars that cost hundreds of dollars more! 
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you sit naturally in Piymouth’s chair- you glide on an even keel over bumps, you swing without $Way rounding curves, 
height seats (same height as your for all springs are synchronized to thanks to diagonally mounted rear 
favorite easy chair), and you’re not work together. And in Plymouth, super- shock absorbers which control horizontal 
tilted back on the base of your spine strong Amola Steel adds great flexibility as well as vertical motion. And 

with knees high. This means wonderful and soft action to coil front springs increased width of tread in the new 
freedom from fatigue. and cushiony tapered-leaf rear springs. Plymouth adds still more stability. 


big little detail is the fact that | Now—more than ever—the car that likes to be compared 
extra springs (in burlap pockets) 


can be added in front or rear seats ; ; 
to meet individual owners’ desires Ride in the others, then 
for cushion firmness. in Plymouth — and let 


the ride decide! 


See your nearby Plymouth dealer, who will gladly arrange a demonstration drive 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 





Definition 


No shorter, and perhaps no keener, 
essay on press freedom was ever given 
than the one presented last week by 
the radio comedian Henry Morgan. 
Speaking to a meeting of Sigma Delta 
Chi (a newsman’s fraternity) in New 
York, Morgan described himself as “the 
creature you have made ... the average 
warped man ... Because of you people 
in this room, I believe Owen Lattimore 
is a Communist. I also believe he is not 
a Communist ... I believe F. D. R. was 
a genius, and also that he ruined the 
country ... Eisenhower would make a 
great President, except that I have read 
that military men don’t make good Pres- 
idents, and besides, he will run if enough 
pressure is brought, he will not run, he 
can’t run, he refuses to run, he doesn't 
want the job ... he’s trying hard to make 
it look as though he doesn’t want it, he’s 
happy at Columbia, he’s miserable, he’s 
got a cold. He feels great.” 

Then Morgan hit the ball magnifi- 
cently out of the park. “In short, you 
people in this room have put me . . . into 
a peculiar position. I now have to make 
up my mind for myself ... As long as 
you keep forcing the man in the street 
to make up his mind for himself ... 
that’s as long as we'll have the only 
working definition of democracy that’s 
worth a damn.” 


Empire’s Voice 


In the mountains at Cripple Creek, 
Coloradans got their Denver Posts as 
usual, by burro. It took a plane, taxi, 
truck, and RFD mailman to get a Yellow- 
stone Park ranger his paper. But last 
week wherever The Post’s 231,000 read- 
ers sprawled across the thirteen states 
that the daily likes to call the Rocky 
Mountain Empire, the boldface headline 
news for them was that The Post was 
proudly unwrapping its new $6,000,000 
building, complete with sidewalks elec- 
trified to melt snow. 

Such visiting firemen as National Re- 
sources chief Stuart Symington, Cabinet 
members Charles Brannan and Oscar 
Chapman, and four governors had come 
for three days of Post whoopdedoo. It 
was the kind of brassy blowout that 
Westerners expect from their noisiest 
newspaper. But old-timers could recall 
the days when The Post had been 
even splashier. 

When Fred Bonfils and Harry Tammen 
bossed the paper they kept a stuffed ele- 
phant in the office, paid bounties to hunt- 
ers who dragged in deceased panthers, 
and hung a strait-jacketed Houdini by his 
heels from.a Post balcony. If, after all 
this, they still were bored, they pressed a 
button, and the siren atop The Post 
building bellowed. 
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Morgan: “In a peculiar position” 


When they bought the then dying 
little daily in 1895, Bonfils and Tammen, 
a pair of high-flying operators, knew no 
newspapering. But they knew people, 
and how to sell them. They packed their 
paper with sensation, red headlines 
(DOES IT HURT TO BE BORN?), and circus- 
poster make-up. Their advice to such 
young Post men as Damon Runyon and 
Gene Fowler: “When in doubt, do it.” 

In 1946, Bon’s and Tam’s heirs lured in 
as editor and publisher Edwin Palmer 
(Ep) Hoyt. An Illinois Baptist minister's 
son, Hoyt had worked up from copy- 
reader to publisher on The Portland 
Oregonian, then turned it from a shaky 
sheet into a rich, influential daily. 

He gave The Post prestige, and, for 
the first time, an editorial page. The 
once reactionary paper became flawlessly 
impartial in its news columns. Coverage 





Harris & Ewing 
Palmer Hoyt: “Tomorrow is today” 


was expanded, and circulation grew. In 
his first four Post years, Ep Hoyt doubled 
its advertising. “Tomorrow is today for 
the Rocky Mountain Empire,” he said 
last week; “the Empire’s time is now.” 


Harry and the Gridiron 


At its semi-annual dinners, the Grid- 
iron Club of Washington correspondents 
roasts, in song and skit, both Democrats 
and Republican officeholders. Tradi- 
tionally, during the club’s 65 years, the 
honor guest has been the President of 
the United States. However, instead of 
appearing at the December dinner last 
year, Harry Truman sunned himself at 
Key West. Some Gridders took his inat- 
tendance as a rebuff aimed at their 1949 
club president, Richard L. Wilson. 
Dick Wilson is Washington chief of the 
stoutly Republican Cowles magazines 
and newspapers. 

The Grid’s 1950 president is Tom 
Stokes of Scripps-Howard, who often 
deals his columns straight off the Fair 
Deal deck. Nonetheless, President Tru- 
man announced that he couldn’t show up 
at the club’s May dinner because of his 
“non-political” Western tour. Some Grid- 
ders boiled. Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson 
was honor guest. 

But then came a switch. Last week 
Hearst columnist George Dixon revealed 
that the Gridders, “in a spirit of pique 
and wounded self-importance,” had 
snubbed the President. 

The story went this way. On the 
Truman special train moving west, Pres- 
idential Press Secretary Charlie Ross had 
summoned into the White House office 
car the three Gridders aboard. President 
Truman took time out from a harrowing 
day (fourteen speeches) to tape-record 
greetings to the club dinner. Then, on 
the same tape, he took part in a Ross- 
written skit. The three newsmen—Bert 
Andrews of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, Robert Riggs of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and Arthur Sylvester of 
The Newark Evening News—mock-inter- 
viewed him. A sample: 

Andrews: “Mr. President, is this trip 
really necessary?” 

Mr. Truman: “Well, Bert, it all de- 
pends ... you're on the 5 per cent side, 
and that makes me 95 per cent right.” 

Riggs: “Did you find it difficult to 
remain neutral between those two ster- 
ling Idaho Democrats, Glen Taylor and 
D. Worth Clark?” 

Mr. Truman: “I shook hands with both 
..» You know I’m ambidextrous.” 

When CBS correspondent Charles 
Collingwood, at Ross’s request, flew the 
tape back to Washington and the Grid, 
club officials spurned it. One said: “It 
wasn't funny, merely corn.” One of the 
Gridders traveling in the Presidential 
party snapped: “Since when did the club 
get above corn?” 


Newsweek 

















— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: ViTTORIO EMANUELE OR- 
LANDO, Italy's “Victory Premier” of 
the first world war and sole survivor of 
the “Big Four” of the 1919 peace con- 
ference; his 90th, in Rome, May 19. 


Married: EUGENE OrRMANDy, 50, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, for 
the second time, and MARGARET FRANCES 
Hitscu, 41, formerly of Vienna, for the 
first; in Philadelphia, May 15. 

Princess Kazu-Ko Taka, 20, daughter 
of Emperor Hirohito of Japan, and 
TosHIMICHI TAKATSUKASA, 26, a railway 
museum collector; in Tokyo, May 20. 
Two days earlier the imperial princess 
became a commoner in a formal cere- 
mony as a preliminary to her wedding. 


Marriage Licensed: In Santa Monica, 
Calif. May 18, Curtis (Buzzir) 
RoosEvVELT, 20, grandson of the late 
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Buzzie and Robin: Wedding bells 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Rosin Epwarps, 21, took out a license 
for their May 23 wedding. 


Ailing: Rospert Tyre (Bossy) Jones, 
48, one of the country’s great golfing 
kings, underwent five hours of surgery in 
the New England Baptist Hospital, 
Boston, May 19. The operation was de- 
signed to remove pressure on the spinal 
cord superinduced by an injury twenty 
years ago. 


Died: Davin Marvin Goopnricn, 73, 
honorary board chairman of the B.F. 
Goodrich Co. of Akron, Ohio, one of the 
country’s leading industrialists and a pio- 
neer in the development of synthetic 
rubber; in Mount Kisco, N.Y., May 17. 
PMcALIsTER COLEMAN, 61, Socialist 
leader, author, and newspaperman; in 
New York, May 18. Perennial candidate 
for offices ranging from alderman to U. S. 
Senator, he was elected only once—in 
1933, when his Democratic and Repub- 
lican neighbors in Radburn, N. J., joined 
without his knowledge to write him in 
for justice of peace. 
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aboul lhe wealher 


AT WARNER BROS., against the lush foliage of blooming tropical plants that will 
one day transform a barren sound stage to the perfect realism of an island paradise in 
the South Pacific, screen lovely, Miss Ruth Roman inspects a General Controls Humidistat. This 
General Control, so delicate that it is actuated by microscopic strands of human hair, solved 
a difficult control problem to demonstrate once again that where control is vital, leaders in 
American Industry choose General Controls. 


AT HOME, Miss Roman adjusts her General Controls Timer Thermostat . 


. - automatically 


it turns down the furnace for fuet-saving nighttime temperatures and turns it up again to assure 
comfortable warmth on arising. With General Controls in charge of your heating plant, you 
get maximum comfort for minimum cost. So for better heat control specify General Controls. 








GENERAL 


810 Allen —~ 


REFRIGERATION control aids the famous Weber Show- 
case Twindex Frozel"’in maintaining sub-zero temper- 
atures in open-air, summer heat. Naturally, the all- 
important regulating controls are General Controls. 
GENERAL CONTROLS CAN HELP YOU...if you 
have a product or process in heating, refrigeration, 
industrial processing or aircraft, in any application 
where control is a factor in performance or comfort, 
General Controls will give you better control for less 
money. Top names everywhere say “for the best in 
automatic controls it's General Controls." Why not 
check with us today? 


CONTROLS 


Bee 1, California 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Cinci 
Cleveland 15, Dallas 1, Denver 4, Detroit 8, ne. Giasdete te ve Houston 6, Kansas City 2, ‘Mi 
Newark 6, New Yerk 17, Philadelphia 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. 


16, Buffale 3, Chicage 5, 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


=i 
Lovis 12, San Francisce 7, Seattle 1, Tulee 6. 
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INDUSTRY: 
Fairless Fights Back 


Industry’s counterattack against the 
charges of “monopoly” and “reaction” was 
mounting. It started in April when 
Benjamin F. Fairless, U. S. Steel presi- 
dent, blasted the self-styled “friends” of 
the American system in Washington “who 
would literally hack it to death on the 
pretext of saving its immortal soul” 
(Newsweek, May 1). His speech drew 
more than a million requests for reprints. 

Last week in Boston’s historic Faneuil 
Hall, before 50 other top industrialists 
attending that city’s Mid-Century Jubi- 
lee, Fairless manned his guns again. He 
branded the Federal antitrust laws as a 
“hodgepodge.” Then Big Steel’s chief got 
down to details: If a businessman quotes 
the same price as his competitor, he may 
be accused of violating a law; if he under- 
sells a competitor, he may be accused of 
the same thing; if he raises prices, he 
may go out of business; but if his com- 
petitor also boosts prices, he again may 
be accused of violating a law. 

This setup makes “potential jailbirds” 
of American businessmen, Fairless 
charged. He called for a complete’ legis- 
lative overhaul so that a firm will have 
“clean-cut, understandable rules which 
clearly mark the boundaries of good and 
lawful business practice.” 

Other speakers at the Beantown 
gathering expressed optimism over the 
economic outlook if individuals guarded 
against the drift toward centralized gov- 
ernment and socialism. 
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After the speech- 
making, scrolls 
were presented for 
“outstanding indus- 
trial statesman- 
ship.” Among the 
recipients: David 
Sarnoff, chairman 
of the Radio Corp. 
of America; Thom- 
as J. Watson, head 
of International 
Business Machines; 
Robert E. Wood, 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck; K. T. Keller, 
president of the Chrysler Corp., and 
W. P. Marshall, head of Western Union. 
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Benjamin Fairless 


TRADE: 


British Bait for Dollars 


A Brazilian ordered $112,000 worth of 
pianos. His was one of the first purchases 
as the British Industries Fair, touted as 
the world’s largest trade exhibition, got 
under way May 8. By the time the fair 
closed last Friday an estimated 19,000 
foreign buyers, and many more from the 
United Kingdom, had clicked through 
turnstiles into flag-decked Olympia and 
Earls Court in London and Castle Brom- 
wich in Birmingham, the three huge halls 
which housed the exhibits. 

When the BIF got its start in 1915, the 
idea behind it was to stimulate produc- 
tion of items which could no longer be 
imported. By the time the 29th annual 
exhibition rolled around (there was an 
interruption during the second world 
war) the emphasis had changed. The 
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Full Employment? Last week government labor officials predicted 
60,000,000 jobs by midyear. But that’s not enough to absorb 
the growing labor force. Unemployment, now at 3,515,000, will 
jump at least 200,000 when June graduates hit the market, experts 
say. CIO president Philip Murray foresaw 11,000,000 jobless 
and “riot and bloodshed” by 1956 if the trend continues. 
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aim now was to push exports—to help 
close the crucial dollar gap. 

BIF officials made elaborate prepara- 
tions for foreign buyers. More than 3,000 
exhibitors displayed wares ranging from 
flimsy laceware to a 40-ton stone crusher. 

Polylingual personnel, manning infor- 
mation desks at transportation terminals, 
steered overseas visitors to the fair sites. 
A special helicopter taxi service whisked 
them between London and Birmingham 
and back, making it possible to cover the 
whole show in one day. Each foreign 
shopper was invited to use on-the-spot 
facilities, which included direct postal, 
telegraphic, and cable connections with 
any part of the world, a battery of ste- 
nographers to take down dictation, a 
corps of interpreters speaking 34 lan- 
guages, and a place for the weary to sit. 

With their caps set for Yankee trade, 
the British thought they had more than 
a few items which would lure dollars 
their way. They had a lightweight rain- 
coat of “self-sealing” cloth, a folding 
kitchen chair which doubles as an ironing 
board, an electric motor run by a flash- 
light battery, and, for fun-loving Ameri- 
cans, a yacht-racing game which is played 
on a chart of Long Island Sound, complete 
with buoys and landmarks. 

More than 1,100 American buyers 
passed through the turnstiles in search of 
bargains (there were 784 from the 
United States last year among the total 
of 305,000 visitors). And the Yankee 
traders were spending. By the time the 
show was four days old they had ordered 
about $5,000,000 worth of optical and 
scientific instruments, electric pumps and 
office equipment, toys and plastic table- 
ware, and Diesel engines for tugboats. 

Fair officials hoped buyers who liked 
what they saw would place orders for 
more British goods. If they do, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom’s dollar trade deficit, which 
topped $300,000,000 last year, might 
well shrink appreciably. 


AIRLINES: 


Mail by Windmill 


Chicago suburbanites living within a 
50-mile radius of the city are getting 
their mail six to 24 hours faster than they 
did last summer. Motorists no longer 
tangle with heavy mail trucks that used 
to shuttle between the Loop and the 
Municipal Airport, 9 miles to the south- 
west. Reason: Chicago has developed a 
profitable helicopter mail operation. 

Father of the city’s Helicopter Air 
Service, Inc., is Thomas Hamil (Ham) 
Reidy, 37, a former steel salesman and 
wartime Navy fighter pilot. Four years 
ago, he organized a company, invested 
around $20,000 of his own money in 
stock, bought a helicopter, and took 
intensive flying lessons. 

Today Reidy is flying a desk instead of 
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Listen to this amazing combination of facts—and 
we think you'll understand why so many are turning 
to Cadillac . . . Fact number one: Cadillac stands 


uniquely alone in prestige and distinction! Fact 


number two: The lowest-priced Cadillac actually costs 


less than the highest-priced models of numerous 


other makes of cars! Fact number three: A Cadillac is 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


7 


Jewels by Harry Winston 
built so well that its lifespan has never been fully 
measured! Fact number four: Three Cadillacs of the 
1950 Series recently averaged better than 22 miles 
to the gallon in an official economy test of 751 
miles! ... When they can enjoy such prestige, econ- 
omy, long life—at such comparatively low cost— 


is it any wonder so many are turning to Cadillac? 
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“| read Newsweek to corroborate the news 


| have gathered from other sources during the week.” — Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
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First with Those Who Need to Know 





NEWSWEEK Reader Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt—chairman of the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights and newspaper columnist — 

To kM ol-{xolul-MolsMlalaa-torsiale ham oxo) lel lol m@melale Mlalaltl-lalite] Malet gM Mat 
American scene. Like many another leader in these fast-moving times, 
the facts she finds in NEWSWEEK help keep her fully informed. 


First in Faith with Fact-Minded Americans 





One survey after another repeats this significant fact: 


The number one reason why more than 800,000 high-earning Americans 
prefer NEWSWEEK is that they have faith in the integrity of its 
news reporting. 


These thinking men and women have read their way to the conclusion 
that NEWSWEEK is edited for those who prefer facts . .». who demand 
foMal-tolereb Mell tilaailelsMol-th.2-1-1aM rel h oldie] Me) oliallolaMelile Mcelaitic] Mal-haae 


Uninhibited reporting of the news, plus clearly designated opinion 
of what the news means, earns NEWSWEEK the title: America's most 
respected news source. 


2 
First for Low-Cost Selling to High-Income Families 





Advertising in NEWSWEEK reaches more high-income families per dollar 
than in any other magazine. That's why U. S. Passenger Car advertisers, 
for example, used more pages in NEWSWEEK last year than in Life, 
Collier's, Time, Look and many other great magazines. That's why 
NEWSWEEK is a powerhouse for selling most things that cost money to 
people who have money to spend. 





PERFORMANCE LEADERS 


Whatever the weather, whatever the route, Chevrolet PeL Trucks turn in a 


dependable, efficient performance every time. They’re strong and they're swift— 


with power to master the steep grades with ease . . . with speed to roll over 
the longest highway on schedule. They are advance designed to take tough roads 


and rough roads. They are built to work. They are built to last. . . . They are 


outstandingly economical—to buy, to run, to own. They are the product of 


proved design and quality manufacture. They are America’s Performance Leaders. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Paytoap Leapers 


For low operating costs per ton mile, smart buyers 
choose Chevrolet P*L Trucks. Designed to cut 
running and repair costs, their solid, rugged con- 
struction lets you deliver the goods with real re- 
ductions in operating expense. 


Poputariry Leapers 


Chevrolet trucks, for the last full year, have 
outsold the next two makes combined—convincing 
proof of the owner satisfaction they have earned 
through the years—proof that Chevrolet is America’s 
most wanted truck. 


% 
a 


ADVANCE-DESIGN 


TRUCKS 


Price Leapers 


From low selling price to high resale value, 
you're money ahead with Chevrolet trucks. Their 
rock-bottom initial cost—outstandingly low cost of 
operation and upkeep—and high trade-in value, all 
add up to the lowest price for you. 














a plane; he’s busy coping with the prob- 
lems of a 35-man air service operating six 
bright-orange Bell ships. Eighteen times 
a day a copter shuttles between the post 
office and the airport, even in weather 
that grounds commercial airliners. Three 
times a day the “bugs” circle suburban 
routes to the north, west, and south, 
covering, in all, about 1,215 miles. 

Last week, because of the combined 
impact of the rail strike and Mother's 
Day, Reidy’s service was at its busiest. 
A record total of 39,431 pounds of mail 
was lifted from May 10 through May 12. 
Reidy is looking forward to a slightly 
larger profit this fiscal year. In 1949, he 
grossed $98,446 and chalked up a net 
profit of $100.52. 


National Winging Along 


For a company which had weathered 
a rough series of bumps in the past two 
and a half years, National Airlines looked 
especially chipper last week. The line 
was riding high, even though it had 
suffered, in sequence, the temporary 
grounding of its huge DC-6s (because of 
a crash and a near miss on other airlines) , 
a pilots’ strike, and—most serious of all— 
the threat of dismemberment by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

With all that in the past, however, 
National was currently in such good 
shape that its president, G. T. Baker, had 
flown up from Miami to make a cash offer 
for the purchase of Northeast Airlines, 
which flies from New York, through Bos- 
ton, to Montreal. If his terms were ac- 
cepted, Baker would have routes from 
Havana and Miami to Canada, a pattern 
which might well overshadow his major 
opposition, Eastern Air Lines. At the same 
time, Pan American and National have 
applied to the CAB for the right to inter- 
change equipment. This would allow 
passengers to fly straight through from 
New York to South America, without 
changing planes at Miami. 

As it was, National already had Eastern 
somewhat worried. In building up his 
system, Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern’s 
president, had acquired an enviable rep- 
utation for low-cost operation—but on the 
lucrative New York-Miami run National 
had pushed its costs below Eastern’s. 
Meanwhile, National’s super-de luxe DC- 
6s, featuring a filet-mignon dinner and 
drinks aloft, have grabbed off 40 per cent 
of the north-south trade. Besides the four 
DC-6s he now has, Baker has bought four 
more for delivery this summer and fall 
and has an option on another four for 
delivery in 1951. With this expanded 
luxury fleet, National will make an even 
stronger bid for the major share of 
Florida-bound air travel. 

Right now the airline is aiming at the 
summer vacationer. Usually, both Na- 
tional and Eastern pile up their profits 
during the winter season and then play 
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Baker’s airline is riding high 


their warm-weather losses as close to 
the vest as possible. This spring, how- 
ever, National introduced a series of 
package tours via air coach to Miami 
Beach and Havana, for a charge starting 
as low as $120 for seven days. 

The airline is plugging “piggy bank 
vacations” for would-be travelers short of 
cash. Any working man or woman can 
drop into a National office, give his name 
and business address, and mention how 
much he or she needs for a Florida vaca- 
tion (including the package price). A 
few days later, the customer receives a 
check from a bank, with best wishes for 
a pleasant trip. The money is paid back 
like any other small bank loan. 

Businessmen in Miami and Miami 
Beach are especially enthusiastic over 
the package-trip idea. Many hotel and 


York’s crowded streets. 


A converted Chevrolet station 
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night-club operators, fishing skippers, 
tour experts, and other Florida pleasure- 
providers keep operating during the sum- 
mer mainly to retain their franchises and 
personnel. With National offering North- 
erners a chance to fly 1,100 miles for a 
vacation which would cost as much or 
more in nearby, crowded Northern re- 
sorts, Florida’s Gold Coast has outdone 
itself for the trade. For $120 (of which 
$95 is for air fare) the vacationer gets 
seven days in a first-class hotel (winter 
rental averages $14 a day), a fishing trip, 
a sightseeing voyage, an evening in a 
night club—and a temperature which 
averages well below the summer figures 
registered in New York. 

Aaron Farr, biggest tour operator in 
Florida, predicts a minimum of 5,000 
persons will take National’s package this 
summer. Baker has a hunch the trek may 
be even bigger than that. Last week, a 
month after his promotion had _ been 
launched, more than 20,000 requests for 
“piggy bank” information had been fun- 
neled through various city offices into 
Miami headquarters. Judging from that 
kind’, of response, National—which re- 
ported a profit of $345,000 in April, the 
result of a 63 per cent increase over last 
years business—may be on its way to 
smoothing out the traditional north-south 
air travel seasonal curve. 


CLOTHING: 


Sleex Instead of Slacks 


Last week a forthright clothing manu- 
facturer in downtown New York was 
betting that present-day slacks would 
soon be obsolete. The Esquire Sports- 
wear Co. was laying odds that its newest 
product, “Sleex,” would banish older- 





N. Y. Daily Mirror 
Shorter Ride: A new-type taxicab is now being tested in New 


wagon, 


it is 31 inches shorter than Manhattan’s king-size hacks, yet 
holds as many riders and has more headroom. Operators say 
it is also more maneuverable and cheaper to operate and service. 
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MODEL C-1500A : 


HARTER CHAIRS SAY 


THESE fine chairs are eloquent spokes- 
men for the quality of your business. 
They make a good first impression of 
modern, attractive,and efficier _ peration. 
This impression lasts. 

The C-1500A suite has the look and 
feel of quality in every line. Coil spring 
seat, covered with soft padding, provides 
deep and resilient comfort. Modern de- 
sign is graceful, functional, free of fuss and 
fancy. Leather, fabric, or smooth-finish 





upholstery in the color of your choice. 

Harter builds a complete line of chairs 
for every room in the office, every worker, 
every job. Go to your Harter dealer for 
helpful advice on office seating problems. 
We'll send along his name and address 
with free literature. Just drop us a line. 





MODEL C-1510A 


HARTER » 


Write for free illustrated literature on C-I500A suite. 


3 Harter Corporation, 3055 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 











Providing 
broader markets 


The broadened market for municipal bonds in 
recent years is due in large part to an increased 
awareness of the value of their federal tax exemp- 
tion, to marked growth in the number of these 
securities issued and available, and to an increase 
in the number of investment bankers and banks 
actively trading in them. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. undertakes to provide 
markets both for the issues it underwrites and for 
many other desirable municipal bonds, maintaining 
trading departments in its Chicago and New York 
offices devoted exclusively to municipal issues. 
Investors are invited to use this service. Send with- 
out obligation for our latest select list of offerings. 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Austin, Texas 
14% Various purposes Bonds 
Baltimore, Maryland 
1%4% Water Bonds 
Cincinnati City School District 
1%4% Bonds 
State of lowa 
%% Service Compensation 
Bonds 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
2% Various purposes Bonds 
New York City Housing Authority 
24% Bonds 
State of Oregon 
1%% Veterans’ Welfare Bonds 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
1%% Bonus Bonds 
Snohomish County, Washington 
14% Bonds 
State of West Virginia 
1%% Road Bonds 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


JUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 9 
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type trousers to the attic along with 
Grandpa’s peg-tops. 

The “Sleex” is a beltless pair of pants. 
The waistband is split on each side with 
zippers allowing adjustment for variations 
iui girth and in the seat. A rubberized ring 
around the inside of the waistband en- 
sures a snug fit and holds the wearer’s 
shirt in place. 

Esquire’s owners, David and Mac 
Lewis, are so confident “Sleex” will catch 





Sleex: Room for expansion 


the buyer’s fancy they are planning to 
turn out 150,000 pairs this year, or 30 per 
cent of their total sportswear production. 
When “Sleex” were test-marketed in 50 
cities last fall, demand ran “far beyond 
expectations.” Two weeks ago they were 
introduced to the mass market. Already 
more than 35 per cent of Esquire’s fall 
bookings are for the beltless pants. 

If “Sleex” really catch on, they may 
help to perk up the entire slacks 
trade. Last yea: production dipped to 
36,875,000 pairs, 5,969,000 below the 
all-time peak reached in 1947. But the 
1949 figure was still comfortably above 
output in the ’30s, when makers first 
started to plug “two legs and a zipper” as 
a separate item of men’s clothing. 


RUBBER: 


A Warning From Goodrich 


The nation faces a new crisis in rub- 
ber, John L. Collyer, chairman and presi- 
dent of B. F. Goodrich, warned last 
week. The Communist threat to Far 
Eastern lands which furnish 95 per cent 
of the world’s crude rubber, Collyer 
said, “is far more serious today than was 
the Japanese menace in 1940.” 

Speaking at a press conference he had 
called in New York, Collyer reminded 
newspapermen of the Communist threat 
to the countries of Southeast Asia, which 
produce the bulk of the world’s natural 
rubber. A Red guerrilla uprising is dis- 
rupting Malaya and might even spread 
to already disorganized Indonesia. A 
Communist victory in Indo-China could 
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Yoo— word's getting around about the new Remington 


Elechi-conomy typewriter 


Business firms throughout the country are discovering new economies through 
use of Remington Electri-conomy Typewriter—the new electric typewriter that 
can slash typing costs, increase typing output and perform all typing require- 
ments with greater ease —greater speed —greater accuracy. 

In test after test where the Electri-conomy Typewriter has been installed, the 
increased typing output is piling up extra profits—10% ... 20%... 50% and 
even higher are the savings percentages reported by highly satisfied users. 

Mail coupon for the amazing economy story of the Electri-conomy Typewriter. 
Covyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


Make the Electri-conomy Test in Your Office Today! 














Remington Rand, Room 1410, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


CL) Please send me FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual Typing.” 


[] Please have your representative call to make the FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office 
— without obligation, of course. 





THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS COMPANY. 





ADDRESS. 
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mean the overrunning of all Southeast 
Asia by the Reds and the loss of that 
area’s valuable rubber (see chart). 

Last year, Collyer noted, rubber 
output dropped 2 per cent below the 
1948 rate and is still declining. A sharp 
drop could cause unemployment in the 
United States. If Far Eastern rubber 
were cut off in a shooting war, the 
United States would have to furnish most 
of the rubber both for its own needs and 
those of its allies. 

Goodrich’s president urged the gov- 
ernment to build up the nation’s rubber 
stockpile to a six-month supply. He also 
insisted that the Administration should 
make plans to obtain personnel and ma- 
terials so that five stand-by synthetic- 
rubber plants (of the 22 the government 
owns) could be put into operation in a 
hurry. 

Collyer’s fears of a rubber shortage are 
already being confirmed in the commod- 
ity markets. Rubber prices, climbing 
steadily since mid-March, last week 
reached 28% cents a pound, their highest 


peak since 1928. The reason was 
the record auto output in Detroit 
coupled with a slowdown in Far 


Eastern deliveries. 
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The rubber executive’s eagerness to 
point the way for his industry shows up 
handsomely on his company’s earnings 
statement. Although the firm ranks fourth 
in sales among the “big four”—after Good- 
year, Firestone, and U. §S. Rubber— 
Goodrich’s $20,900,000 in profits last 
year were the fattest of all. 

Goodrich’s climb from a $1,500,000 
loss in 1937 to top earnings started in 
1939, when Collyer moved in as presi- 
dent. He had been a go-getter ever since 
he was 12 when, convalescing from a 
burst appendix that had nearly killed 
him, he read the Frank Merriwell books 
and decided he too would build up his 
strength. At Cornell, he became a star 
oarsman. He was joint managing director 
of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., in Eng- 
land when he was called to Akron by 
founder Benjamin Franklin Goodrich’s 
son David, a fellow rowing enthusiast 
and former Rough Rider who died last 
week (see page 53.) 

Goodrich’s earning power today is due 
to several factors. Some of the most 
important according to Collyer: 
Research: Goodrich in 1895 set up the 
nation’s first rubber research laboratory. 
Today it has a $6,000,000 research cen- 
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ter in Brecksville, 
Ohio, one of the 
most modern in the 
industry. One note- 
worthy _develop- 
ment: the tubeless 
tire. 

Tires: It is esti- 
mated that tires 
represent only 
about half Good- 
rich’s sales, a 
smaller proportion 
than its major com- 
petitors’. This is actually an advantage, 
since tire profit margins are small. 
Diversity: Industrial products form 
another large part of the business. The 
company has long boasted it made 
82,000 items, from surgeons’ rubber 
gloves for delivery of babies to rubber 
sheets for burial. 

Chemicals and Plastics: Goodrich has 
won a competitive edge by expanding 
into profitable chemicals and_ plastics. 
Koroseal, for instance, goes into garden- 
ing hose, upholstery, and draperies. 
Chevrolet, the largest-volume car, uses a 
Goodrich brake-lining adhesive which 
eliminates rivets and doubles lining wear. 
Hycar synthetic rubber, which resists 
grease and extreme temperatures, is 
used in a dozen industries. 
»Management: Collyer’s managerial tal- 
ents are recognized even outside the 
industry. During the war he helped run 
the synthetic-rubber program and won 
the Medal of Merit, the highest civilian 
award. One of his first moves as 
Goodrich’s president was to suggest (“I 
have never given an instruction”) that 
grimy windows be washed and that ex- 
ecutives clear their desks at night. His 
merit-bonus plan rewards even the low- 
liest janitor. Overhauling the company’s 
pension plan gave the first 76 work- 
ers to retire this year an average 
$113-a-month pension. 

Collyer, now 56, believes Goodrich 
still has a long way to go. A growing 
United States population, he argues, 
means steadily increasing productivity. 
That in turn will mean a rising demand 
for rubber. Further, a largely untapped 
market lies abroad: the average Ameri- 
can uses 14 pounds of rubber a year; the 
average foreigner, less than one. 





John L. Collyer 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Global Aid: Speaking extemporane- 
ously before the board of trustees of the 
Council for Economic Development, Paul 
Hoffman, ECA chief, sent up a trial bal- 
loon for a worldwide Marshall plan. He 
declared: “We could carry on the kind 
of cold war we're now carrying on, 
throughout all the world where 
Communism is on the march at an annual 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY CARL BLAAS, “ODYSSEUS AND THE SIRENS”——THE BETTMAN ARCHIVE. 


The song the sirens sing 


EMEMBER the story of the Sirens? 
They sang of their trouble-free 
paradise—but their alluring 
promises led unwary sailors straight 
onto the rocks. 


There are Sirens around today, 
too — singing their soothing song: 
“Unload your responsibilities on 
the government’s shoulders. Give 
the government control of this in- 
dustry—and that service—and your 
worries are over!” 


What they don’t sing is the next 
verse: “When your responsibilities 


go, your freedoms go with them — 
for that’s how a nation’s government 
becomes socialistic.” 


Don’t think it can’t happen in 
America. Right here, right now, 
some people are saying: “Let the 
government take over the doctors, 
the railroads, the electric light and 
power companies.” 


Oddly enough, many who say 
such things — like most Americans 
—don’t really want a socialistic U. S. 
But the result is the same. When a 
government controls enough indus- 


@ "MEET CORLISS ARCHER." CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


tries and services, it is socialistic — 
whether the people approve or not! 


Each time government gains 
another control, people lose another 
freedom. As an American, you have 
more rights and freedoms to guard 
—or to lose—than anyone else. 
Remember that when you hear the 
sirens’ song. 


And talk it over with your friends 
and neighbors. The threat of a 
socialistic America is everyone’s 
problem — because it is everyone’s 
danger! 


America's business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Nomes on request from this magazine 














Sales And Profits Hit New High! 
Market Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Display Case 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS —“‘Since I 
installed my Frigidaire Display Case my 
business has been much more profitable,” 
says John H. Cotter, owner of pos Friendly 
Market, 96 Tremont Street. “It’s like 
having another salesman in the store. 
What’s more, it has enabled me to save 
about $30 a month on reduced spoilage of 
rishables because I can now keep them 
fresh enough to sell at the regular mark-up.” 
North Shore Electric Equipment Co ; 
Lynn, Mass., sold and installed the Display 
Case. 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the moss 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Frigidaire Display Case 











The rumor. 
monger is himself an evil, 
but only a monkey seals his 
lips against reality... . We 
must discuss the facts of can- 
cer in order to help educate 
and protect our neighbors. 
For humanity's sake—and our 
Own preservation — we must 
support the crusade against 
this mortal enemy of man, 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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cost of one week. . . of a shooting war.” 

Mechanical Store: Filene’s department 
store in Boston opened a branch in a new 
Greyhound bus terminal to sell eighteen 
items from gloves to rattles through spe- 
cially built vending machines. Filene’s 
claimed commuters could do their shop- 
ping in two seconds flat. 

Freight Cars: Making use of the Equi- 
table Life insurance company’s new 
freight-car rental plan, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is paying $50,000,000 to hire 
10,000 cars for the next fifteen years. 

Pensions: Although the United Auto 
Workers have won pensions from the 
major automobile companies, workers 
lose their rights if they change jobs. Last 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


week UAW president Walter Reuther 
initiated a group pension plan covering 
4,000 employes in 70 Detroit-area shops 
which enabled them to carry their rights 
from one job to another. 

Suit: Independent Hollywood pro- 
ducer Sam (“Include me out”) Goldwyn 
filed a $6,750,000 triple-damages suit 
against Twentieth Century-Fox. Goldwyn 
charged that his competitor had used its 
“tremendous buying power” to squeeze 
him out of the market. 

Taxes: A House committee voted to 
set a 10 per cent withholding tax on cor- 
porate dividends paid to stockholders. 
The lawmakers figured it would provide 
a record of recipients and help plug an 
estimated $150,000,000 yearly tax loss 
through evasions. 

Steel: Trade estimates of foreign steel 
output indicated that Iron Curtain coun- 
tries last year turned out 30,000,000 tons 
—23,000,000 of them in Russia. United 
States production of steel for the year 
totaled 78,000,000 tons. 
>To offset strike losses, steel output last 
week was scheduled at a_ record 
1,930,000 tons. The trade magazine Iron 
Age reported: “The outlook is for a very 
tight market in steel for many weeks.” 
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ENTERPRISE: 


The Eyes Have It 


The American male, surveying the 
cropped hair and cosmetic complexions 
of the opposite sex, wondered what next. 
Last winter he found out. Suddenly he 
was gazing into feminine eyes set in 
darkly creamed lids, shadowed by heav- 
ily mascaraed lashes, outlined by sweep- 
ing pencil strokes, and topped off by 
touched-up brows. Definitely artificial, it 
was the New Look in eyes—and the big- 
gest beauty news since lipstick became 
respectable. Queen Nefertiti of Egypt 
painted her eyes with kohl more than 
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The New Look in eyes harks back to iniat Nefertiti of ancient Egypt 


3,000 years ago. But this year, for the 
first time, American women seemed to 
have accepted the idea that the naked 
eye was prettier when dressed. 

For large cosmetic manufacturers, eye 
emphasis meant a sales boom in hitherto 
minor products. (Neiman-Marcus of Dal- 
las, for example, sold as much eye make- 
up in January and February alone as in 
all of 1949.) And for a small company 
like Aziza Eye Cosmetics, the fad 
was revolutionary. 

The only nationally known firm in its 
price range (items over $1) devoted 
solely to eye make-up, Aziza saw its busi- 
ness for the first quarter of 1950 leap 215 
per cent over a year ago. Already export- 
ing to Europe, and with plans for Cuban 
and Canadian branches, president 
Richard Sussman leaves next week to 
reopen the company’s French plant. 

‘Darling’: When his chemist-wife, 
Nina, mixed up her first batch of mascara 
in her Paris kitchen in 1920, she did it 
just for fun. Years later, with the depres- 
sion hitting France and the Sussman art 
business, the family decided to sell Nina’s 
preparations. Under the name Aziza (it 
means “darling” in Arabic), the brand 
became famous in Europe and among 
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America’s expensively made-up women. 

When Paris fell to the Germans in 
1940, the Sussmans fled to New York. In 
a small room on West 22nd Street, they 
started to rebuild their business, armed 
only with a cooking pan (for the wax- 
based mascara) and $40. Six months 
later, the company moved into a more 
natural habitat in midtown Manhattan, 
near the plush Fifth Avenue stores which 
sells its products. 

Today Aziza puts out everything from 
pencils to pads (herb-filled, to soothe 
tired eyes). Every item is _hand- 
manufactured and packaged by its staff 
of seventeen. Nina still mixes the formu- 
las, Richard supervises production, and 
son André, 29, handles sales and person- 
ally gives store demonstrations. A veteran 
of both the French and the American 
armies, André is himself a drawing card. 
As one department-store buyer put it: 
“Everybody came to see the paratrooper 
who applies mascara.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Boy-Proof Knees: The Hortex Manu- 
facturing Co., El Paso, Texas, has per- 
fected the “Saf-T-Nee,” boys’ pants with 
specially treated knees guaranteed to 
make them last as long as the rest of the 
garment. At the knee level, two layers 
of material are treated by a wear-resist- 
ant chemical, then permanently bonded. 

Photo Combo: Utilitron, Inc., New 
York City, offers an inexpensive combi- 
nation range finder, flash calculator, and 
exposure meter, named the “Range-O- 
Matic.” A viewing screen, geared to num- 
bered and lettered wheel cards, calculates 
distances and exposure times. 

Foot Aids: Ace-Hy Products Co., New 
York City, is distributing sets of foot pads 
to aid workers whose jobs require them 
to stand for hours in one position. The 
pads, made of molded sponge rubber with 
a layer of heat-resistant felt, fit over shoes. 

Combination Reel: Chamberlain Metal 
Products Manufacturers, Chicago, is pro- 
ducing the “Telecast” swivel fishing reel. 
Mounted in a small platform, it can be 
changed quickly from the normal, casting 
type to a spinning reel. 

Static Discharger: Robert Walcutt, 
East Orange, N. J., has come up with a 
liquid compound designed to kill static 
electricity charges picked up by phono- 
graph records during handling and play- 
ing. One drop spread on each side of a 
plastic record will discharge the elec- 
tricity for from 50 to 100 playings. 

Quick Lunch: The Snackit .Co., Chi- 
cago has a portable stove with a double, 
closed pan for the preparation of meals 
on picnics, camping trips, and similar out- 
ings. The stove is fueled by heat tablets. 
The pan may be used to steam foods, or 
split for separate cooking. 
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Automatic Gas 
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SUSPENDED OR 
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to cover more ground, more quickly. 








FOR FLYING CHAIR SALESMAN 


Thousands of businessmen, farmers and others own 
and use fast, comfortable, economical Piper planes 


Gardner Bent, S. Bent and Bros. furniture, Gard- 
ner, Mass., tells how he uses his Piper for more 
business. ‘My sales territory is Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. After using a Piper for 
nearly a year, I find I can just about double my 
sales coverage. I save on overnight travel expenses, 
too, since I am seldom more than an hour’s flight 
from home. In addition, there is a very strong pro- 
motional advantage in calling on customers by air.” 

You, too, can profit with the new 1950 Piper Pacer, 
the lowest-cost four-passenger plane ever built. 
has better than two-mile-a-minute cruising speed, 
quiet comfortable cabin and famous Piper flight 
safety features. Low first price, amazingly low oper- 


It 


@ TIME NOW to plan for year ‘round com- | ating costs make it the first personal airplane to 
fort with the new 1950 Reznor Gas-fired Unit | combine really useful performance with real econo- 


Heater. 

Completely automatic ... cool in summer; 
warm as toast in winter... Reznor Heaters 
reach a new high in operational economy. 

Temperatures stay even and the air stays 
clean. No wonder Reznor Heaters outsell all 
other makes! 

Used to heat large and small areas in 
homes, offices, stores, garages and public 
buildings. See your dealer now or write 
direct for information on the handsome new 
1950 Reznor Heater. 


my. A demonstration will convince you. 


2-passenger Piper “95” as low as $2,795 







Travel” plan, write Dept. 





REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
13 UNION ST. - MERCER, PENNA, 





4-PASSENGER PACER PRICES START at $3,295 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


For colorful Pacer brochure and 
folder on “Learn-While-You- 
N-2 
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The Fairdeal Family at Home 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


EORGE FarrRDEAL and his wife, 
Alice, are having breakfast. 

Alice: But if we decide to buy the 
new house, dear, we'll have to give 
up that trip to Europe this summer. 

George: Why? Why not do both? 

Alice: But we've only got $1,000 in 
the bank. If we use that to take title 
to the house, we won't have 
anything left for the trip! 

George: You always worry 
about where the money’s 
coming from. If we have to, 
we'll borrow it. 

Alice: From your brother 
Bob again? We've been get- 
ting more deeply in debt to 
him every year! 

George: Oh, don’t talk like 
a Republican! Bob’s one of 
the family. As I always say to him: 
“We just owe it to ourselves.” 

Alice: And how about the money 
for Jane’s singing lessons? 

George: Don’t worry! My family’s 
going to have everything! The best! 

Alice: Now be sensible, dear. 
What’s our income from the store? 

George: About $3,500 a year. And 
that’s not bad. It’s more than the 
income of most families in the country 
today. I was just reading— 

Alice: Tm not complaining, dear. 
But if it’s $3,500 then we can’t spend 
$4,500. And if we spend our $1,000 
savings in Europe we just won't have 
it for a new house of our own. We 
can’t get a quart out of a pint jug. 
That’s all I’m trying to say. 

George: Raise your sights, Alice! 
Dream big dreams and plan big plans! 
Our national income is running today 
at a rate of $223,000,000,000 a year! 
Hot diggity! And ten years from now 
it’s going to be $350,000,000,000! 

Alice: But we’re running into debt, 
dear—now! Remember? Some day 
we'll have to pay Bob back. When are 
we going to start? And how about 
saving something? Suppose one of us 
gets sick? And what are we going to 
live on in our old age? 

George: This is the richest nation in 
the world. The government ought to 
pay our medical bills. The government 
ought to give us old-age pensions! 
They can afford it! 

Alice: When you say the govern- 
ment ought to pay our medical bills, 
George, aren't you really saying that 


other families ought to pay our medi- 
cal bills for us? 

George: Oh, bosh! The government 
has plenty of money. 

Alice: Where does it get it? 

George: Eh—from taxes. And I’m 
willing to pay my share of increased 
taxes for socialized medicine! 

Alice: But we're an aver- 
age family. Suppose we 
have the average amount of 
sickness and pay the aver- 
age tax? Then everybody 
else may be paying our 
medical bills but we've 
taken on everybody else’s 
medical bills! We're no 
better off than when we 
started. And we can’t save 
for our own old age because 

we have to pay out the money in taxes 
to provide for everybody else’s old 
age. It’s just silly to think that every- 
body can be supported at the expense 
of everybody else! 

George: We gotta distribute things 
fairer. Equalize things! 

Alice: Do you mean, dear, that 
everybody who earns more than we 
do should have the difference taken 
away from him? Wouldn’t that reduce 
his incentive toearn? And if his money 
is spent on those who earn less than 
we do, won't the people who get the 
handouts also have less incentive to 
earn? So wouldn't practically every- 
body produce less? And wouldn’t that 
leave less of everything to distribute? 

George: Don’t be an obstructionist, 
Alice! The government ought to spend 
more on hospitals— 

Alice: But won't that leave less for 
education, for instance? 

George: The country should spend 
more on both! We must have— 

Alice: But won't that leave still less 
for food or housing or whatever else 
we're already spending money on? 
All you’re saying, dear, is that every 
family should be forced through 
higher taxes to spend its money on the 
things you think it needs instead of on 
the things each family itself thinks it 
needs. The more they spend on one 
thing the less they have left to— 

George: Oh, bicker, bicker . . . I'm 
still hungry, Alice. How about some of 
that coffee cake we had yesterday? 

Alice: We ate it, dear. 

George: (flabbergasted): We did? 
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AL AS KA This carved and painted totemic design represents The Night Owl Peter C. Nielsen, of the Frog tribe, Raven clan. His native names: 
legend of the Sitka Kicks-uddi tribe. It was executed by native Indian Ah-Ka Shooak (laughing-on-lake) and Tlsia-Goo-ah (distinct-voice). 
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Colorful New World 


FROM MORNING TILL NIGHT, the colors of the rainbow are 


all around you—through plastics. A blue plastic clock wakes 
you, and you flip on an ivory plastic light switch. You take 
your clothes from a yellow plastic hanger. Plastic tooth- 
brushes come in colors for every member of the family. 
Cheerful decorating schemes are enhanced by the beauty 
of plastic drapes. There’s no limit to the colors you can get 
in these versatile materials! 

But this is only the start of the plastic story. Plastics 
help make better clothing. Modern furniture and furnish- 
ings owe much to plastics. Much of your food is packaged 
in clean, clear plastics. Plastics add safety, durability, and 
appearance to many of your electrical appliances. 


These versatile basic materials are man-made. Organic 


—-— -Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e 
NATIONAL Carbons e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « 


LINDE Oxygen e 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ 


chemicals are the ingredients of the “unfinished” plastics 
—called resins. From these resins come the many different 
forms of plastics we know. 

The people of Union Carbide are leaders in the produc- 
tion of plastics, resins, and related chemicals. They also 
provide hundreds of other better materials for the use of 
science and industry. 


FREE: Jf you would like to know more about many 
of the things you use every day, send for the illustrated 
booklet ** Products and Processes.” It tells how science 
and industry use UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet C. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


PYROFAX Gas 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Prest-O-LITE Acetylene « 
ACHESON Electrodes « 














THEATER 
New Play 


The Liar (Dorothy Willard, Thomas 
Hammond) is an enterprising, if only 
partially successful, experiment that finds 
a group of talented people going back to 
the eighteenth century and one of Carlo 
Goldoni’s comedies for the framework 
of a musical. With Alfred Drake (cur- 
rently the part-time Petruchio of “Kiss 
Me, Kate”) and Edward Eager doing 
the adapting and John Mundy supplying 
the music for Eager’s lyrics, “The Liar” 
has a good deal to be said in its favor. 

The décor is both handsome and witty 








Eythe fibs to Barbara Ashley 


in the commedia del arte mood. Mundy’s 
music is pleasing throughout and some- 
times better than that in a number like 
“Lackaday,” or a madrigal reminiscent 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan gaiety. The 
lyrics are better than the recent run-of- 
Broadway, and the people who sing them 
are enthusiastic and in good voice. 

Unfortunately, there is an excessive 
amount of repetitive posturing and prat- 
ing entailed in these bravura adventures 
of a sixteenth-century ladies’ man and a 
congenital prevaricator, and both the 
libretto and players lack the robustious 
effrontery to override the dull moments. 
William Eythe successfully simulates the 
roguish hero’s eloquent charm, but there 
are times when he shows the strain of his 
florid masquerading. Coming on late in 
the second act, Barbara Ashley, takes 
over the show with an authoritative zest. 
If the plot had allowed Miss Ashley to 
come on sooner, director Drake’s burden 
might have been lightened. 
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Writing of the Mark V Jaguar, Courtenay 
Edwards, famous motoring authority, says :— 
“Everything about it, the feel of it, the 
way it goes, the way it sounds and the way 
it looks has distinction! Its engine is as 
docile in city streets as it is impatiently fast 


33 Litre Sedan $3750. 34 Litre Convertible $3850. 
X K120 34 Litre Super Sports $3945. Prices slightly 
higher in some inland States. Local Taxes extra. 

The Jaguar X K120 Super Sports with its 160 h.p. 


twin o.h.c. motor holds the world’s record for a pro- 
duction car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 m.p.h. 


Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave., New York. 
States West of Mississippi : Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 


verything 


about it has 


distinction 


on the open road ...I particularly liked 
the new steering which is light and positive. 
It corners like a racing car yet the springing 
with extra long torsion bars for the in- 
dependent front suspension gives a delightfully 
smooth ride,” 























Kid and Kangaroo are 
the lightest, strongest leathers 
known ... and the softest, too. 

From them Connolly makes shoes 
which are tops for comfort and long 
lasting good looks ... the kind of 
shoes that active, well dressed men 
like to wear. Write for style booklet 
and name of nearest Connolly store. 
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This black genuine Australian Kangaroo 
oxford, $8652, is made on our Windsor 
last. Also in medium brown Kid, $8654. 


makes shoes of Kid and Kangaroo 
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82 stock patterns in sizes 
3% to 15, widths AAA 


to EEEE. 95 95 
— SHOE COMPANY - STILLWATER 18, MINNESOTA , $10-95 10 $16 J 
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Vitalis 
‘LIVE-ACTION” CARE 





FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow — when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


... gives you 
HANDSOMER HAIR 





SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural-looking —never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy liq- 
uid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegetable 
oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that /ooks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 

















@ Many skin specialists 
prescribe two of age 
basic ingredients for aie 
flaky scalp. The — s 
workout stimulates scalp, 
prevents dryness. 


‘VITAL 


and the 


“60-Second Workout" 





A PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 
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Oh, Those B-s-s on B-Is! 


by JOHN LARDNER 


RANCIS F. Friscu, the well-known 
| peer popular masochist, leading his 
Chicago Cubs on a tour of Eastern 
baseball parks, touched at the Polo 
Grounds in New York the other day 
and naturally took stock of the pleas- 
ing selection of bridges which span the 
river Harlem in that neighborhood. 

“It’s a funny _ thing,” 
mused Mr. Frisch. “When I 
was a young flash, and 
played ball here, I never 
noticed the bridges. Then, 
years later, when I was an 
old flash, broadcasting the 
Giants’ games on the radio, 
I didn’t notice them either. 
But whenever I happen to 
be managing a ball club, I 
pay them deep attention.” 

The implication here is that man- 
agers of ball clubs, especially second- 
division ball clubs, study bridges with 
a view to jumping off them when life 
becomes too dreadful. By chance, the 
Cubs were not in the second division 
when Mr. Frisch began his tour last 
week, but in his case, that was im- 
material. In good times and bad, the 
man is a confirmed worrier and a 
connoisseur of bridges. 


HAT makes his story interesting 

to science is the fact that he is 
also a confirmed manager. Few men 
who handle ball clubs have had more 
chances to escape to a_ happier, 
healthier way of life and latch on to it. 
Mr. Frisch has escaped at least twice. 
But each time, he has begun to pine 
for another term of self-torture. And 
so, moaning low, back he comes. 

As a Giant broadcaster a few years 
ago, Francis sat high above the field 
of strife and howled lugubriouslv: 
“Oh, those bases on balls!” Those 
bases on balls were no concern of his. 
They were bringing gray hairs to 
other men’s scalps. But he knew just 
how those fellows felt. They felt 
desperate, as well they might. 

“I want to feel desperate, too,” 
muttered Mr. Frisch to himself, and 
straightway proceeded to do the un- 
thinkable: He quit his radio job and 
clutched to his chest a baseball team 
which is sure, as nearly every other 
team would be, to keep him walking 
the bridges at night, baying to the 
moon about his own personal bases 
on balls and voluntary scars. 





When I saw Mr. Frisch the other 
day, he was in his element, looking 
haggard and keening like a banshee. 
He groaned at Mr. Dusty Boggess, an 
umpire. He screamed at Mr. Babe 
Pinelli, another umpire. Ranting like a 
doomed soul, he impugned the eye- 
sight of Mr. Lon Warneke, a third 
enemy of man. I was hope- 
ful that a balk might be 
called, because Mr. Frisch 
is at his best with balks. 
Storming from the dugout, 
he makes the umpire show 
him, with gestures, what 
was wrong. Then he makes 
him show it again. Then he 
makes him show it again. 
Then, breathing defiance, 
he goes off to take a com- 
pulsory shower bath. No balks were 
called in the game I saw last week. 
Mr. Frisch contented himself with 
throwing towels in the air and lasted 
the full nine innings. : 

Frank’s father, a gentleman and 
scholar, and maker of fine linen, died 
the other day, which called to your 
correspondent’s mind a deal that 
Frisch once made with Casey Stengel, 
another confirmed manager and mas- 
ochist. Mr. Frisch and Mr. Stengel 
were at a winter baseball meeting, 
looking for trades. Having no ball- 
players they could wish on a dog, or 
unload on each other, they settled 
under a hotel palm tree to arrange 
some other kind of swap. Mr. Frisch 
put in a bid for one of the turkeys 
Mr. Stengel raises in California. 

“I will trade you two turkeys,” said 
Mr. Stengel magnanimously, “for a 
good set of table linen from that 
factory your father owns.” 

“Done and done, friend,” said Mr. 
Frisch, feeling he had hornswoggled 
the poultry-monger. 

Mr. Stengel knew what good table 
linen cost. Mr. Frisch did not. When 
he asked his father for the bill, and 
looked it over, he learned. 

“For this” said the senior Frisch, 
“you should get two right-handed 
pitchers. So you take two turkeys. 
Better have your head examined.” 


NYONE who wishes to examine Mr. 
Frisch’s head today can do so for 

the price of a seat at the ball park. It 
is largely nude, with a gray fringe, 
from watching those bases on balls. 
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ROWING: 


Paddle Peddler 


In Cambridge, Mass., last week early 
risers witnessed something that had never 
happened at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Normally more concerned 
with engineering problems than sports- 
page headlines, students turned out at 
8 o'clock of a Sunday morning to greet 
the homecoming of their crew. 

The street parade, abetted by a band, 
was a distinct compliment to the sales- 
manship of the head crew coach, Jim 
MeMillin. Ever since the former Univer- 
sity of Washington and Olympic oarsman 
had come to Cambridge as a freshman 
coach in 1939, he had missed no chance 
to remind people that there was such a 
sport as rowing at MIT. They had 
needed the reminding, too. 

The new man was confronted by in- 
difference among students, alumni, and 
teachers. Facilities weren’t at all like 
those McMillin had known at Washing- 
ton. The exacting studies at the “Slide 
Rule A.C.” permitted crew candidates 
only one hour a day out on the Charles 
River. An embarrassing factor, too, for 
salesman McMillin was the year-in-year- 
out excellence of the crews of MIT's 
neighbor, Harvard. 

One day each year, however, potential 
candidates couldn't walk away from 
MeMillin’s talk. On the first week end of 
the-college calendar, the entire freshman 
class was assembled to listen to the 
supervisors of extracurricular activities, 
and McMillin was sure to make the most 
of the opportunity. 

By 1946, McMillin’s second season as 
head coach, MIT was able to finish sec- 


ond to Cornell—and ahead of Harvard— 
in a race at Seattle, but results generally 
were considerably short of sensational. 
Last year, however. the coach’s first- 
week-end harangue b2fore the freshman 
class landed his finest single haul of 
big men: Dick Semple (6 feet 6), Alex 
Urling (6 feet 5), and Don Christenson 
and John Casson (6 feet 4). 

This spring the new foursome was 
worked in with four more experienced 
giants: 6-foot-7 Bob Weber at the No. 6 
oar and Allan Fonda at stroke, Forrest 
Monkman at No. 7, and Paul Smith at 
No. 4, all 6 feet 2 or better. With an 
average height of 6 feet 4%—towering 
10% inches over coxswain Don McGuire— 
MIT faced the 1950 season with one of 
the tallest crews that ever manned the 
oars of a college shell. 

The first two races took some of the 
heat out of MIT optimism, but not a 
great deal. The big neighbor, Harvard, 
won both times but its winning margin 
was only half a length the first time and, 
a week later, only one foot. Their third 
and most important meeting—the Eastern 
sprint (2,000 meters) championship on 
the Severn at Annapolis May 13—in- 
volved a total of twelve colleges but 
boiled down to MIT and Harvard, winner 
of this title for the past three years. The 
finishing difference was another galling 
one—four feet—but this time Harvard 
had to swallow it. 

It was the biggest victory in the 28- 
year rowing record of the Slide Rule 
A.C., and last week McMillin wasn’t the 
only one indulging the novel experience 
of giving MIT a chance in something 
bigger—the national intercollegiate regat- 
ta at Marietta, Ohio, June 17. His giants, 
the coach said, had “everything but color 
—there’s nothing out of the ordinary 





International 


Speed-up: When Marino Pieretti came in to pitch for Cleveland 
last week, a jeep picked him up. It was hoped that the bull-pen 
taxi service would accelerate baseball games that drone on for 
21, and 3 hours. The jeep’s first game took 2 hours 41 minutes. 
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SIGNS 
Ul livin 


| No need to be a stranger when you're 
in a city where the friendly Sheraton 
sign extends its cheery greeting. Come 
| in —and you feel the place is yours. 


Smartly modernized facilities, superb 

| food, and pleasant, efficient service are 
the practical ways Sheraton takes to ex- 
press its cordial welcome. 


_ Skilled management, combined with the 
economy of large-scale central opera- 
tions, provide savings which are con- 
verted into extra values — achieving a 
distinguished scale of hotel living that 
has won acceptance from Montreal to 
Florida and westward to St. Louis. 

Fast reservations — confirmed 


by Teletype — through your 
nearest Sheraton. 


SHERATON HOTELS 


BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA , MASS. DAYTONA BEACH, FA 
TIMORE WORCESTER, MASS. RANGEEY LAKES, ME. 
(Opens July 1) 


in Canede: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINDSOR, 


bo RNP RATON HOTELS 
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SPORTS 





about any one of them—and color is the 
one thing we don’t want anyway. Not in 
a sport where the big idea is to make 
eight men look one.” 


HORSE RACING: 


Prince’s Rebuttal 


After finishing second in the Kentucky 
Derby, jockey Eddie Arcaro said that the 
triumphant Middleground had been just 
too much horse for his own mount, Hill 
Prince. Some experts suggested that the 
Prince might have looked like more horse 
if Arcaro had ridden him better. Back on 
the three-year-old circuit last week for 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
The Prince and trainer Casey Hayes 


the 74th Preakness Stakes at Pimlico, 
Md., Arcaro both gave and got one of 
the rides of his life. 

Rival jockeys, scanning the slow track, 
picked the outside for firmer footing. 
Arcaro, checking up earlier, had decided 
that the soil along the rail was sounder 
than it looked. At the first turn in the 
1 3/16-mile trip, the three leaders of the 
moment—Balkan, Middleground, and Mr. 
Trouble—went wide. Although that left 
a gap on the rail for the pursuing Arcaro, 
his opponents evidently never dreamed 
he would make any real move with the 
race less than half run. But he did. He 
steered Hill Prince straight through the 
hole and drove him quickly past Middle- 
ground, Mr. Trouble, and Balkan. 

At the mile mark some of his backers 
feared that he might not have saved 
enough horse for the competent chal- 
lenge that surged alongside him there. 
The challenge came from the Derby 
champion, Middleground, and the Prince 
had a breathtaking champion’s response. 

Under two touches of Arcaro’s whip 
he fairly ran away from the field, finish- 
ing five lengths in front of Middleground 
another five better than the third-place 
Dooly, and about 50 ahead of Balkan, 
sixth and last. 
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Operation OYOP 


The United States has almost 150,000 
troops stationed in Germany, many of 
them youngsters out of mother’s sight for 
the first time. And so the Air Force and 
the Army Special Services divisions try to 
bring them wholesome, Stateside fun. 
Of all its enterprises, one of Special Serv- 
ices’ biggest successes has been with 
“celebrity shows.” Last week NEWSWEEK 
editorial assistant Joan Walker returned 
from a tour with the fifth post-air-lift 
celebrity show, the Horace Heidt Origi- 
nal Youth Opportunity Program (OYOP). 
It was the biggest operation of its kind so 
far undertaken by the Air Force Special 
Services and the first to be tried on Ger- 
man civilians as well as occupation troops. 
Here is what happened: 

On April 15 in Burbank, Calif., the 44 
members of Heidt’s troupe boarded two 
C-54s belonging to the Military Air 
Transport Service “VIP Squadron.” They 
took off for Wiesbaden, Germany, and 
the first of seventeen overseas appear- 
ances. It looked almost like a high-school 
graduating-class tour. Most of the enter- 
tainers were youngsters in their teens, 
the “youth” that Heidt has acquired in 
two and a half years of touring the United 
States while auditioning talent both on 
and off his Philip Morris-sponsored radio 
program (CBS, Sunday, 9:30-10 p.m. 
EDT). There were dancers, comedians, 
harmonica players, a boy and girl chorus, 
bell ringers, and instrumental and vocal 
soloists. There also was a thirteen-man 
orchestra, Heidt’s wife, Adaline, and Gus 
Wayne, one of the three midgets who 
impersonate the Philip Morris bellboy. 

It was an unwieldy group. But Lt. Col. 
Floyd J]. Gudgel of the Air Force Person- 
nel Services division, who with Lt. Col. 
John A. O'Leary acted as the troupe’s 
patient herdsman, particularly wanted 
the show. “It tied in with the Air Force’s 
youth opportunity campaign,” he said 
and “provided good, clean entertain- 
ment”—which the brass demands. At 
Wiesbaden, Berlin, and Vienna, Heidt 
cut three radio programs with GI talent. 
The winner of the three shows, a baritone 
corporal, Emile Dyson, came back with 
the troupe last week to try for Heidt’s 
annual $5,000 prize. 

Germans, Toe: As the raucous ap- 
plause everywhere testified, the show 
obviously was of the stuff admired by 
GI's and generals alike. As it turned out, 
the German people went for the same 
thing. Included in the itinerary was a 
Berlin performance for the German Youth 
Association, an organization founded in 
1946 by American occupation forces to 
teach democracy. With the help of an 
interpreter, the Heidt show was a rousing 
success, and John J. McCloy, United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, 
asked Heidt to put on a special program 


ENTERTAINMENT 





for aa adult civilian audience in Munich. 
The Germans were inducted into every- 
thing from a minstrel show to square 
dancing (see cut). The 2,000 who 
jammed the Krone Circus had waited for 
hours to get in and left 1,000 standing 
outside. When the show was over, the 
mayor of Munich, Thomas Wimmer, 
thanked Heidt with tears in his eyes. It 
was the first time the services had tried 
to make the Germans laugh. 

Work and Play: For the youthful 
troupe, the tour was as much holiday as 
work; at every stop the entertainers were 
as busy with sightseeing as with show 
business. They had their troubles—in 
Berlin the showers Were blocks of cor- 
ridors away from their rooms; in Tripoli 
the only dressing rooms available were 
two tents pitched next to the theater, 
and the best hotel had no hot water. 

For the Air Force, however, the proj- 
ect was grinding work. In Wiesbaden, a 
C-47 had to be added to the C-54s to 
carry band instruments, props, amplifiers, 
and a soundproof radio booth; and it was 
Air Force personnel who at each stop 
loaded and unloaded the C-47 and set 
up all seventeen shows. The crews of the 
three planes did everything they could, 
off and on the ground, to keep the troupe 
happy—one pilot, on his own, mimeo- 
graphed a suggested “Four Day Tour of 
Paris’—and the bases which played host 
cleared out barracks, provided staff cars, 
and arranged receptions. 

But the bulk of the work fell on Colo- 
nels Gudgel and O'Leary. It was they 
who arranged accommodations and 
messing, flying schedules and show times, 
cleaning and laundry and check-cashing. 
They saw to sightseeing tours when none 
had been set up by the bases, and took 
care of briefings (how to act, what to 
expect, what to buy) .t almost every 
stop. They also found themselves escort- 
ing three people to the hospital and ten 
to the dispensary, hunting through 
strange hotels for missing luggage, pla- 
cating hotel people about missing towels 
and keys, and once alerting an entire air 
base—when Mrs. Heidt lost her purse. 

The tour was worth all the trouble. 
When the entertainers arrived back at 
Burbank last week, after traveling 18,000 
miles, they had played to 23,000 military 
personnel (Air Force and non-Air Force) 
and 6,000 civilians in 30 days. They had 
put on full-dress shows in Wiesbaden, 
Frankfurt, Rhein Main, Heidelberg, Ber- 
lin, Erding, Vienna, Neubiberg, Lands- 
berg, Munich, Stuttgart, Paris, Tripoli, 
and Burtonwood, England, with a stop- 
over on the way home in the Azores for 
an extemporaneous program. 

All this was quite possibly just a warm- 
up. Already there was talk that next year 
the Army, the Air Force, and the State 
Department will combine to send the 
Original Youth Opportunity Program on 
a round-the-world junket. 
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Horace Heidt Gives Germans and GI’s a Good Time 


Max Esper Photos 
The Heidt men’s ballet rocked every audience, and the Heidt show brought tears to the mayor of Munich’s eyes 
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“Allright! Allright! So I’ll put more 
Angostura* in your Old Fashioned!” 


AyCOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*/t’s the spicy tang of Angostura that makes 
an Old Fashioned whet your appetite. Try a 
few generous dashes of Angostura in a bowl 
of cream of mushroom soup! 




















Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 
Central Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living near Fifth Ave. 
stores, theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.00 up; double 
rooms, $6.50 up. 

Write for Booklet NW 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 
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An analysis of political method 
By Raymond Moley 
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Toseanini’s Tour 


It has not yet been decided whether 
or not Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony will tour the country next 
year. But judging by the enthusiasm with 
which this year’s tour has been received, 
a repeat performance would be a good 
idea. When it was pointed out, jokingly, 
that to satisfy all the cities and towns 
which were left out of his coast-to-coast 
tour this season might mean a whole year 
on the road in the future, the maestro 
commented: “Good.” 

On tour, the maestro has been like a 
boy let out of school. He has seemed re- 


- 


some 8,000 which grossed close to 
$29,000—the largest sum racked up thus 
far on the tour. 


Recent Records 


July 28, 1950, will mark the 200th an- 
niversary of the death of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Since the year as a whole is being 
celebrated as a bicentenary, neariy all of 
the record companies have issued special 
releases in honor of the event. Among the 
most ambitious: 

Bacu: THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER 
(PRELUDES AND FuGuEs, Nos. 1 THROUGH 
8). Wanda Landowska. RCA Victor. Six 
78 rpm records in album, $8.50; six 7- 





Acme 


A rare Toscanini: At Sun Valley, shirtsleeves, beret, corn 


laxed and remarkably nonallergic to his 
usual toxin, cameras. In Sun Valley, for 
example, when the troupe took a dav off, 
he allowed himself to be photographed 
on the ski lift and while conducting what 
was dubbed “The Sad Symphony,” a 
group of the orchestra men and of the 
train crew, playing take-offs of Wag- 
ner, Kabelevsky, and Sousa. While lead- 
ing these off-pitechmen, Toscanini was 
snapped in a rare pose—in shirtsleeves, 
beret, and even sunglasses (see cut). 
The maestro had previously banned 
photographs of himself in spectacles. 

As the tour swung into the home 
stretch last week, Toscanini had every 
reason to be pleased with himself and 
with the United States. Deeply moved, 
he had seen fresh and enthusiastic audi- 
ences flock to his every stopover. In Aus- 
tin, Texas, for example, 6,000 jammed 
Gregory Gymnasium at the University 
of Texas (with a special train coming 
from San Antonio), and in Denver. he 
and the orchestra drew an audience of 


inch 45 rpm records, $6.20, and one 12- 
inch 33% rpm record, $5.45. Now 70, 
Mme. Landowska announced her inten- 
tion of recording the whole of the “Well- 
Tempered Clavier” (there are 48 
preludes and fugues in all) as her “last 
will and testament.” This first tangible 
legacy of the world’s greatest harpsi- 
chordist is plaved with Madame’s great 
individualism and compelling vigor. 

Bacu: Six BRANDENBURG CONCERTI 
(Votumes I, II, ann III). Fritz Reiner, 
soloists, and chamber group. Columbia. 
Fourteen 12-inch 78 rpm records in 2 
albums, $18.55. and three 12-inch 33% 
rpm_ records, $14.55. Reiner and_ his 
hand-picked musicians play the concerti 
as originally scored for chamber orches- 
tra, with soloists who include Sylvia 
Marlowe, harpsichordist, William Lincer, 
violist, and Leonard Rose, cellist. The re- 
sult tops all previous releases of the 
Brandenburg Concerti. 

Bacu: Surres Nos. 4 anp 5 For UN- 
ACCOMPANIED CreLLo. Pablo Casals, with 
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Just a Piece of 


RUBBER 


That’s all. 
It stretches—and snaps back again. 





But on that simple quality of elasticity our modern 
world is based—our automobiles, our trucks and 
busses, our planes, our telephones and electric appliances. 


Natural Rubber comes from Southeast Asia 


Natural rubber from the milk of the rubber tree 
is a key raw material of modern living. 


Over 90% of all tree rubber comes from Southeast Asia— 
over a million tons a year. 


And the United States uses nearly half of it. 
Better Living for all of us 


More natural rubber means better living for all of us— 
better tires, better cushioning, 
better roads, better hundreds of other products. 


And more natural rubber means better living for millions 
of people in Southeast Asia as well— 

people who are outside the Iron Curtain and who look to 
the United States as their principal market. 


Natural rubber is one of the few agricultural products 
that is selling today on a free market— 
unsubsidized, uncontrolled, and unrestricted. 


Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


“Natural Rubber and You” 4 free picture booklet 
showing how natural rubber is grown and giving facts 
and statistics about its production and use. 







Bervion 


Indion Ocean 


SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


Over 90% of all the rubber grown in the 
world comes from this area— Southeast Asia. 


New Uses For Natural Rubber Booklets on “rubber 
roads”’ and “‘latez foam cushioning” tell about these 
important recent developments in new uses for natural 
rubber. 





‘ Natu ral Ru bber Bureau 161k St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. These Booklets Sent Free On Request? 
NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 








LOOK forward 
to years 


SS= of Service! 


Yes, you'll find the trim styling you want 
in Frigidaire Water Coolers. But—even 
more important —beneath the beauty 
you'll find outstanding quality. And the 
key to that quality is the famous Meter- 
Miser refrigerating unit—tested and 
proved in millions of Frigidaire prod- 
ucts. It’s your assurance of long, thrifty, 
trouble-free service — carries a special 
5-Year Warranty. No wonder— 


You cant match a 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 
Water Cooler 


Only one with the Meter-Miser 


Frigidaire Water Coolers meet every 
need. Call your Frigidaire Dealer.Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, O. In Can., Leaside 12, Ont. 
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Nicolai Mednikoff at the piano. RCA 
Victor. Seven 12-inch 78 rpm records in 
album, $9.75. With this album the great 
Spanish cellist completes the series, for 
he has already recorded Suites 1, 2, 3, 
and 6. The current album, the first 
records Casals has made in some years, 
should whet the music world’s appetite 
for the Bach festival Casals will conduct 
in June at Prades, France. 

Bacu: Bacu’s Roya INSTRUMENT 
(Vo_uMEs I anv II). E. Power Biggs. Co- 
lumbia. Six 12-inch 78 rpm records in 
album, $8.25, and two 12-inch 33% rpm 
records, $4.85. This ambitious survey of 
Bach’s organ music was recorded in Bos- 
ton, with Biggs at the new Symphony 
Hall instrument, installed last summer, in 
time for the 50th anniversary of Sym- 
phony Hall and for the Bach bicentenary. 

Bacu: THE Art oF Fucue. Hermann 
Scherchen and the Radio Orchestra of 
Beromunster. London. Three 12-inch 
33% rpm records, $17.85. Bach’s last work 
was “The Art of Fugue,” and he died 
with the final triple fugue unfinished. It 
is a monumental work, but unlikely to 
fascinate the average listener—unless he 
throws prejudice aside and listens to it as 
pure music. The recording was made in 
Zurich, and the orchestrations used are 
by Roger Vuataz. 


This year marks no special anniversary 
for Franz Joseph Haydn, but 1950 has 
thus far produced a variety and number 
of Haydn releases which rival the Bach 
output. Outstanding items: 

Haypn: Tue Creation. Clemens 
Krauss, soloists, chorus, and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Haydn Society. 
Three 12-inch 33% rpm records, $17.85. 
For the first time Haydn’s greatest work 
has been recorded in its entirety, and in 
a most thoroughly artistic fashion. Re- 
corded in Vienna at the Grosser Musik- 
vereinsaal, the recording is a little cloudy 
in spots, but on the whole splendid. 

Haxpx: SympnHony No. 92 In G. 
George Szell and the Cleveland Orches- 
tra. Columbia. Three 12-inch 78 rpm 
records in album, $4.55, one 12-inch 33% 
rpm record, $4.85. A brilliantly fresh per- 
formance of the Austrian composer’s “Ox- 
ford” symphony, backed on LP by an 
almost equally satisfying rendition of 
“The Clock” symphony (SyMpnony No. 
101 1x D. Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra). An even more 
rewarding version of “The Clock” can be 
had on RCA Victor with Arturo Toscanini 
and the NBC Symphony (Four 12-inch 
78 rpm records in album, $6: four 7-inch 
45 rpm records, $4.85, and one 12-inch 
33% rpm record, $5.45). 

Haypn: SymMpuony No. 53 in D. 
Leopold Stokowski and orchestra. RCA 
Victor. Two 12-inch 78 rpm records in 
album, $3.50, and two T-inch 45 rpm 
records, $2.20. A stunning reading of 
“The Imperial,” tone quality superb. 
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Alma Alumna 


Which American college has the oldest 
living alumnus? Not content with keeping 
up with his own old grads at Ohio Uni- 
versity in Athens, Ohio, Clark E. Williams, 
alumni secretary, polled 276 colleges and 
universities. Other secretaries grew in- 
terested, and by last week 203 answers 
had come back to Williams. 

By all counts, the winner was Mrs. 
Lavonia Melson Carnes, an 1866 graduate 


Mrs. Carnes, 100-year-old graduate 


of Bessie Tift College in Forsyth, Ga. 
Mrs. Carnes, who will celebrate her 100th 
birthday at her home in Jonesboro, Ga., 
this week, finished at Bessie Tift—then 
called Monroe Female College—just as 
it was being taken over as a Confederate 
hospital during the Civil War. 
Runners-up were two 1868 alumnae, 
Miss Alice Woods, 94, a former student 
of Monmouth (Ill.) College now living 
in Los Angeles, and Mrs. Carrie Ladd 
Wilson, 90, of Mills College, Oakland. 
Calif. Williams’s own Ohio U. was one of 
nine institutions which ran third—with 
living alumni from the class of 1870. 


Carleton Goes Red 


When Larry Gould came back from 
the first world war, he went to study at 
the University of Michigan. “I was a 
grind,” he says, “a horrible example of 
how not to go to school.” Gould worked 
early and late studying geology, and 
always wore a black tie. Then he sud- 
denly changed and began wearing bril- 
liant neckties and getting some fun out 
of life. He went on exploring expeditions 
to Greenland and Baffin Island and 
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Capital of Argentina—served by 
Braniff Airways—is one of the 
world’s great cities, third largest 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


sf e — > ee ” ° 
(QUINT ras Here’s a new way—a better way—to “B.A.” Imagine: 


nearly 6,000 miles with but two stops! Leave today. Be in Buenos Aires 
tomorrow. That’s what Braniff’s new EXPRESS ROUTE 

does in linking the United States with the capital of Argentina. 

Enjoy Luxury Travel on Braniff’'s famed El Conquistador DC-6 flights — 
air-conditioned cabin lounges which convert to roomy sleeping berths; 

continental cocktail service; meals that are sheer food magic. Or, Budget Travel 

on El Intercontinental, Braniff's popular DC-4 low-cost sky coach flights. 
Equally superb service to Havana, Panama, Guayaquil. Lima and Rio. 
at Twenty-two years experience insure your swift, safe passage. 

a Offices in important cities throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

Consult your local Braniff office or your travel agent. 
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Send for your free copy of this book of 
things to see and do in San Antonio and 
the Southwest. Center your summer va- 
cation in San Antonio. . . where life is 
different. Here you will find a rich herit- 
age of history and romance unfolded in 
the Alamo, four ancient missions, the 
Spanish Governors’ Palace, and the 
quaint old homes of La Villita. You'll 
find breath-taking beauty along the 
banks of the Venetian-like San Antonio 
River. You'll marvel 
at the military might 
displayed at Ran- 
dolph, “West Point of 
the Air’, and the many 
other posts and air 
bases. Interesting side 





trips to ranches, dude 
and real — to Big 
Bend — to Old Mex- 
ico. When you have 
explored this book, 
you'll want to start 
packing. Come soon. 


On the Pan American Highway 
to Old Mexico. 


San Antonio 
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served as second in command of the first 
Byrd Antarctic expedition in 1928-30. 

Two years later, Gould became pro- 
fessor of geology at Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minn., 40 miles south of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. There his pen- 
chant for red ties blossomed out into red 
carnations, socks, and loafers. When 
Laurence McKinley Gould became pres- 
ident of Carleton in 1945, the students 
turned out in red the next day to show 
their approval. 

Last week, Dr. Gould got a fiery fifth- 
anniversary reception from his 1,100 
Carleton co-eds to top all past efforts. 
The 53-year-old president was greeted 
with scarlet socks, maroon corduroy 
pants, crimson polka-dot kerchiefs, to- 
mato skirts, magenta socks, raspberry 
jackets, fuchsia hair ribbons, cherry 
sweaters, ruby shirts, and coral dresses. 
One drama student, Patricia Gibbon of 
West Chester, Pa., even reddened her 
hair with theatrical grease paint. 

“Carls” commandeered the town fire 
engine to pick up President Gould for 
lunch. He of course was wearing one of 
his 300 red ties, this one dotted with 
polar penguins, and a red carnation. The 
event was almost spoiled by rain, but 
inventive co-eds managed to round up 
enough crimson umbrellas and red slick- 
ers to make a show. 


Leadership Fellows 


Some six months ago, the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation (with anticipated 
assets of $10,000,000) announced “op- 
portunity fellowships” for mature stu- 
dents with qualities of leadership. The 
Whitney awards of $1,000 to $3,000 
were unusual in that preference was to 
be given to American Negroes, American 
Indians, and persons of Spanish-speaking, 






Chinese, or Japanese ancestry (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 5, 1949). 

This week, as the Whitney Foundation 
announced the names of its first 42 fel- 
lows, it was evident that the awards had 
gone to exceptionally gifted young peo- 
ple who sorely needed the foundation’s 
help. Winners ranged from a Mississippi 
Negro biologist, Van Sizar Allen, 24, 
who wants graduate work so that he 
may replace his teacher who has taught 
for 43 years at Tougaloo College, to 
a South Dakota Indian doctor, Albert 
Devine Reifel. 

Peter Tali Coleman, who was born at 
Pago-Pago, Samoa, in 1919, is studying 
law and will ultimately return to his 
native island as its first trained lawyer, 
prepared to combine American bar 
methods with ancient matai tribal law. 

Another man who wishes to study law 
is 24-year-old John Borbridge Jr., an 
Alaskan Indian born in Juneau. After 
winning his law degree, he will go back 
to Alaska to work on converting the terri- 
tory to a state. Without the fellowship he 
would have to return to seasonal work 
in the Alaskan canneries. Milton Bee 
Wise, 21, a Kentucky mountain white, 
born of poverty-broken hill folk, is seek- 
ing an M.A. in animal husbandry. 

Among the other varied winners is 
Miss Evelyn Minnelusa Yellow Robe, 30, 
of South Dakota, who is now an English 
instructor at Vassar. Since she must ad- 
vance to remain at the women’s college, 
she was planning to take a Ph.D. when 
family illness wiped out her funds. Then 
there is Delfino Varela, 24, a Spanish- 
American who was born in Pecos, N. M. 
He wishes to do rehabilitation work 
among people like himself so that they 
can advance without jobs like the dish- 
washing he has done. Varela has been 90 
per cent blind since birth. 


Cold Check: At Bellflower, in suburban Los Angeles, radiant 
floor heat with electronic control was installed in nine kinder- 
garten classrooms. Absences due to colds dropped 14 per cent 
in a year, and children napped right on the draft-free floor. 
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The Paperwork Pirate Plunders Profits 


HE Paperwork Pirate hauls away millions of dollars 
worth of loot from American business each year. The 
money is taken directly out of profits. It is never recovered. 
The Paperwork Pirate represents unnecessary clerical 
costs in the handling of paperwork. Many businesses are 
unaware of the Pirate’s daily profit pillage. Y ou find him only 
after a complete study of clerical and paper handling costs. 
Addressograph simplified business methods eliminate 
the waste of the Paperwork Pirate. 
Any information that is to be written more than once— 
figures, descriptions, names—can be written the Addresso- 
graph way at speeds up to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures 


a minute—with 100% accuracy. The information can be 
imprinted, listed, distributed or tabulated on all types of 
business forms many times quicker than with any other 
type of business machine. And 30 to 50 times faster than 
with handwriting or typing. 


Think of the time savings. Think of the cost reduction. 
No wonder that leading companies are doing away with 
the Paperwork Pirate this modern way. For information 
on how others in your type of business are saving, tele- 
phone the Addressograph man in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 


Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 
© 1950 A-M CORP. 


A ddressograph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES for BUSINESS RECORDS 











Independent Artist 


John Sloan is a spry old man of 78 with 
some caustic convictions about art and 
people. When the great American realist 
received the gold medal for painting 
presented by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters in New York this week, 
he accepted it not for his paintings but 
for his independence. He had never 
tried to please others—his colleagues 
most of all—and he was sure that what 
got him the award, voted on by the allied 
Institute of Arts and Letters, was the fact 
that artist members were in the minority. 

The examples of his graphic independ- 
ence that went on view at the Academy 
gallery made it clear that Sloan had 
never loved academic things. And he 
figured that he was too old for the 
medal to do him any harm; his real 
concern was about some of the younger 
prizewinners of today. 

“You have only to look,” he has said, 
“at the way many of these youngsters are 
rolling around drunk in the medicine 
chest of modern art. It’s pretty powerful 
stuff, and when they get a prize for it 
they think they've really arrived at some- 
thing. But most of them are like a flock of 
clucking hens. Pretty happy hens follow- 
ing an old red rooster who scratches up a 
worm of old Egyptian art here and a 
grub of African primitivism there. And 
they cluck in adulation: ‘Pic, Pic, Pic, 
Picasso!’ ” 

As Sloan makes metaphors, he twists 
and worries a long, white lock of hair on 
the top of his head. Later he clarifies 
some of his statements. He respects both 
modern art, which has upset “the worst 
art ever produced in the history of the 
world,” and Picasso, who is a_ great 
draftsman. And there isn't anything 
wrong in following a rooster or Picasso 
“as long as you don’t get a prize for it.” 

Sloan’s first personal success stemmed 
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“Nude on Poreh” has a linear glaze, but Sloan is still best known for the nostalgic realism of “Spring Rain” 
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Preferred Poster: Winner of a 
European Marshall-plan poster 
contest last week was a ship with 
flags for sails; second prize went 
to a flower grafted to an old 
branch. Many people preferred 
the strong design of the third- 
prize winner (above) by the 
Italian artist Alfredo  Lalia. 


from his ability to write jingles that 
pleased the owner of a Philadelphia coal 
company. Soon after his venture into the 
advertising business, Sloan’s talents at- 
tracted the attention of employers who 
appreciated his drawing more than his 
poetry. In 1892 he became a staff artist 
with The Philadelphia Inquirer, later 
joined The Press, and in 1904, when 
newspapers were beginning to hire pho- 
tographers, moved to New York. He took 
up book and magazine illustrating, an 
occupation, along with teaching, that he 
has relied on most of his life. Prior to 


1921 Sloan had sold only half a dozen 
paintings. Only in the last decade or so 
have his paintings supported him. 

Asheans: Of major significance to 
Sloan in the early part of the century was 
his contact with Robert Henri the Amer- 
ican artist who taught and inspired many 
of the men who painted the American 
scene. With Henri, Arthur Davies, 
William Glackens, Maurice Prendergast, 
Ernest Lawson, George Luks, and 
Everett Shinn, Sloan was one of “The 
Eight,” the group whose interest in city 
streets and backyard subject matter won 
it the name of the “Ashcan School.” Sloan 
subsequently was a sponsor of New 
York’s great pioneering modern-art 
“Armory Show” in 1913 and in 1917 
helped organize the Society of Inde- 
pendent Artists, which held no-jury, 
no-prize annuals under his presidency 
for 27 years. 

It amuses Sloan that his paintings 
which were once called “ashcan” and 
“psychopathic” are now classified under 
the heading of “nostalgic realism.” For 
Sloan this is simple proof that art critics 
are nothing but fashion critics. He is still 
best known for his “nostalgic” canvases. 
And it is these paintings of city life, such 
as the ferry scenes, the McSorley’s Sa- 
loon series, and “Spring Rain” (see cut), 
that have given him material profit. 

In recent years Sloan has turned his 
attention largely to landscapes of New 
Mexico, his summer habitat, and to fig- 
ure paintings (see cut) over which he 
paints a “linear glaze.” This graphic de- 
vice, which he says is primarily intended 
to emphasize the form of his models, has 
not received much critical approval. 
Sloan is convinced that most critics don’t 
even try to understand it: “They say: 
‘Sloan paints a fine nude and then covers 
it with red cross-hatch lines.’ That shows 
that these cross-eyed owls don’t even 
take a good look. The lines are yellow 
and red and blue.” 


Courtesy Whitney Museum of American Art 
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Early seedlings for America’s farms and gar- 
dens need s-t-e-a-d-y warmth. And what gives 
steadier warmth more economically than glow- 
ing coals? That’s why coal has long been the pre- 
ferred fuel for America’s greenhouses. 

Preparing particular kinds of coal that are 
practically tailor-made for a wide range of in- 
dustrial uses is one of the significant achieve- 
ments of the modern coal industry. 

Today millions of tons of specialized coals go 
to such widely different customer groups as the 
steel, railroad, manufacturing and public utility 
industries—and to the millions of homes and 
businesses which rely on coal for dependable 
and economical heating. 

A better product and highly mechanized 
mining equipment enable progressive coal man- 
agement to fight for business in the keenly com- 
petitive fuel market—while at the same time 
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*“The Magic Touch that makes things grow.” 


paying the miners the highest daily wages of 
any major industry. 

To do this job hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being invested in coal-mining machinery and 
coal preparation plants. To continue its forward 
march the coal industry must be free of control 
by labor monopoly and free from Government 
interference. 


@ The modern accomplishments of the coal in- 
dustry—and the promise of still greater things 
to come from coal—are notable examples of the 
way progressive, private management puts a 
basic industry to work for the greater good of all. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








INDUSTRY: 
Schary, the Messenger 


Doré Schary (pronounced Dory 
Sharry), M-G-M’s vice president in 
charge of production, last week informed 
a New York meeting of studio sales 
representatives that M-G-M would turn 
out 42 films during the twelve-month 
period beginning Sept. 1. His speech 
came at a time when the rest of the 
industry was moderately fruitful but not 
at its most luxuriant. Thus Schary was 
maintaining his position as Hollywood’s 
strong man and the resolute optimist in 
an industry occupationally susceptible to 
irresolution and doubt. 

It was not the first time that Schary, 
a large, flashy man of 44 with a noisy 
sense of humor and an overpowering 
desire to be liked, had given the world’s 
most insecure factory town a feeling of 
confidence such as it used to expect from 
the late Irving Thalberg, also of M-G-M. 
In point of fact, Schary is compared 
more often to Thalberg than to any 
other Hollywood “genius.” 

The Bad News: The word “slump” 
has replaced “sex” as Hollywood's favor- 
ite conversational subject. There is such 
dour evidence as lowered box-office 
receipts, lost foreign markets, vanishing 
box-office pull of established (and aging) 
stars, the Hayworth premature-baby and 
the Rossellini-Bergman scandals, _ fol- 
lowed by Senator Johnson’s smear cam- 
paign. And, of course, that tube-shaped 
menace, television. 

All around town are signs of slump. 
Of the Screen Actors Guild, with its 
7,500 members, only 315 held long-term 
contracts as of March 15. Roy Brewer, 
an international representative of the 
IATSE (stage and screen’ workers’ 
union), claims that 40 per cent of the 
20,000 IATSE members who were work- 
ing in 1946 are now unemployed. He 
adds that employment by independent 
producers is now almost nonexistent. 

None of this grim talk is news to Schary 
nor is it new in his career. When he came 
to M-G-M in 1948, Hollywood was in 
another serious slump. At the time 
M-G-M, with its lot of 172 acres, its 30 
sound stages, its $20,000-an-hour payroll 
was geared to make 40 films a year. It 
had been grinding out only 25. Schary 
looked around for six months. Then, at a 
studio luncheon the producer announced, 
with a jovial, ear-to-ear grin, that he was 
going to make 63 pictures in his first 
eighteen months at Metro. 

All Hollywood laughed up _ their 
Harris-tweed sleeves. Just days before 
Paramount had announced that its 1949 
program called for 21 pictures. Warners 
planned ten. Twentieth Century-Fox was 
also slowing down, and the Bank of 
America (which is to the movie industry 
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what the ECA is to Western European 
trade) was giving independent produc- 
ers their deepest freeze. 

Schary’s luncheon speech, his people 
say, “put the town back to work.” Im- 
mediately after that luncheon, historians 
recall, Paramount boosted its upcoming 
program to 32, Warners doubled to 
twenty, and independent producers once 
more got help from The Bank. 

At the world’s biggest studio, Schary 
cut production costs 27 per cent, im- 
proved his talent list by developing new 


Minute”—never saw the footlights. How- 
ever, it did impress Walter Wanger, then 
with Columbia, who notified his office: 
“Hire Doré Schary—she writes with a 
lot of vigor for a woman.” The letter to 
Doré began: “Dear Miss Schary . . .” 
Schary, hired at $100 a week, arrived 
in Hollywood in December 1932 with 
“$36, two clean shirts, and my wife,” plus 
a wild desire to succeed. He was dropped 
by Wanger after three months of idle- 
ness. It was at M-G-M that the writer 
first made the grade. His first picture, 





International 


Like Thalberg, Doré Schary gives Hollywood confidence in itself 


talent, such as James Whitmore (the 
tough sergeant of “Battleground”) and 
Howard Keel (a parking-lot attendant 
who co-stars with Betty Hutton in “Annie 
Get Your Gun”), and by giving a new 
switch to old favorites. Thus, juvenile 
Van Johnson played a tough GI in the 
same “Battleground” and hoofer Gene 
Kelly was given a chance to direct 
(along with Stanley Donen) the top- 
notch musical “On the Town” (NeEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 19, 1949). And most of the 
schedule made money. 

The Man: Isadore Schary was born 
in Newark, N. J., on Aug. 31, 1905, the 
son of Belle and Herman Schary, who 
had emigrated to the United States from 
Russia in 1888. At one time or another, 
Schary tried his hand at all sorts of odd 
jobs but the one that seemed to lead in 
the best direction was an assignment as 
assistant dramatic coach at the Newark 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association. The 
chief dramatic coach was a young man 
named Moss Hart. Both coaches were 
writing plays. With George Kaufman’s 
help, Hart’s got to Broadway as “Once 
in a Lifetime,” but Schary’s—a_stock- 
market drama _ called “One Every 


“Big City,” with Spencer Tracy and Luise 
Rainer, was a flop. But his script for “Boys 
Town” won him an Academy award in 
1939. Shortly thereafter he became a 
producer in charge of Metro’s B product. 
By 1943 many considered his B pictures 
better than M-G-M’s A’s. 

That year Schary went to work for 
David O. Selznick, made “I'll Be Seeing 
You” for him, and was sold to RKO in a 
package deal along with four stories and 
their casts. At RKO Schary made a name 
for himself with such box-office smashes 
as “Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream 
House,” “The Bachelor and the Bobby 
Soxer,” “The Spiral Staircase,” “The 
Window,” “Notorious,” and “Crossfire,” 
the first unequivocal screen consideration 
of anti-Semitism. 

Schary was an executive producer and 
a vice president at RKO when Howard 
Hughes bought controlling interest in the 
firm. Gossips promptly predicted that the 
erratic, moneyed Texan and the liberal 
family man from Newark would clash. As 
if to reassure them, Schary announced: 
“I have had a number of talks with Mr. 
Hughes and we are in complete accord 
.-. However, one month after Hughes 
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came in, three of Schary’s projected pro- 
ductions were canceled (one of them 
later became “Battleground”), and the 
producer was out. M-G-M’s offer was 
only one of the many Schary had at the 
time, but when he took it, the job paid a 
little less than the one he had quit. 
Currently, however, his salary has been 
upped to a comfortable $250,000 a year. 
Rumors of a feud between Schary and 
Louis B. Mayer, once absolute monarch 
of the Culver City lot, have never been 
confirmed. But Hollywood finds it hard 
to believe that the redoubtable Mayer, a 
onetime chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, has surrendered to a 
youngster, and a New Dealer at that. 
At the moment Schary is awaiting the 
June release of his second M-G-M “per- 
sonal production’—“The Next Voice You 
Hear.” With this story of what happens 
to a family and a small-town community 
when the voice of God is heard over the 
radio, the producer performed another 
kind of miracle by completing the film 
in fourteen days for about $500,000—a 
record low for a postwar M-G-M film. 
That this film has a “message,” one of 
his requirements for a show, is obvious. 
And it must have been in the back of 
Schary’s mind when he brought the sub- 
ject up at last week’s sales meeting. 
Claiming that “message films” could also 
make a lot of money for any man’s studio, 
Doré Schary pointed (perplexingly, per- 
haps, to some) to such productions as 
“Gone With the Wind” and “The Best 
Years of Our Lives.” “The point I am 
making,” he added, “is that any picture, 
any good picture, has a message even if 
as simple a message as ‘Don’t hit your 
mother on the head with a shovel,’ or 
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‘Be nice to stray puppies’. 


REVIEWS: 
New Films 


Father of the Bride (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). While this adaptation of 
Edward Streeters best seller should 
have an added (possibly morbid) attrac- 
tion for the fathers of nubile daughters, 
the run-of-the-mill audience, including 
mothers, will find this film one of the 
years brightest and most genuinely 
likable comedies. 

Working with very slim material 
indeed, director Vincente Minnelli and 
adaptors Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett point up each sequence with 
enough clever detail to make the lack of 
story almost unnoticeable. The screen- 
play begins with Stanley Banks (Spencer 
Tracy), a triumphant but badly battered 
man, surveying the dawn and the debris 
of his daughter's wedding reception. 
The flashback reveals clearly just how 
Mr. Banks and his ménage got in 
this condition. 

If the events leading up to Mendels- 
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The Smiths are not bothered by 
the heat wave. Tucked under the 
window is the reason. 


Another great advance from world- 
famous York engineering and re- 
search laboratories. 


A Yorkaire Room Conditioner. 


A unit simple to install, simple to 
operate. A completely Hermetically 
Sealed Refrigerating System—not 
just the compressor—so tamper- 
proof it carries a full five-year 
warranty. 


The Yorkaire Room Conditioner 
is as practical and trouble-free as 
a modern home refrigerator, and 
carries about the same price tag. 


Probably you, like thousands of 
other comfort-conscious Ameri- 
cans, have decided never again to 
suffer through another summer’s 
heat. You’re going to buy room 
air conditioning for your home 
and office this year. Be sure it’s a 
Yorkaire Room Conditioner you 





Heat Wave? 








buy—window-sill or console model. 


Like York’s commercial “package” 
units they offer all “‘all season” 
features: Ventilation and Circula- 
tion of immaculately Filtered Air 
—with or without cooling and hu- 
midity removal. Plus an extra 
feature: A Pump-Out control that 
exhausts stale, odorous or smoky 
room air in a matter of minutes. 


Nothing to compare with Yorkaire 
Room Conditioners in price or per- 
formance is available. And there’s 
a reason! For over 65 years York 
has set the standards in the field 
of mechanical cooling. 


And, as you would naturally ex- 
pect, from the leader come the 
leading products. 


A visit or a phone call to your nearest York 
Representative is your surest, quickest 
way of getting the finest in personal com- 
fort air conditioning, commercial and in- 
dustrial air conditioning, and refrigeration 
and ice making equipment. Or write direct 
to: York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


@ ~--~ york 


Headquarrers for - Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
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See these versatile 
all-weather coats 
in a wide range of 
styles, colors, water 
and 
waterproof fabrics. 


$750 19 $5350 
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Finger-tip Air Conditioning 


in every room! 
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Postnuptial: Tracy among the ruins 


sohn and Mumm’s were fairly predict- 
able, they were also as relentless and 
inevitable as the progress of time itself. 
Mrs. Banks (Joan Bennett) had been 
careful to drop veiled hints, but they 
didn’t prepare Mr. Banks for the pre- 
posterous news that his baby daughter, 
Kay (Elizabeth Taylor), was seriously 
considering marriage with one of her 
unrememberable boy friends—the one 
called (distastefully) Buckley. 

There were a lot of things Mr. Banks 
wasn't prepared for, from his awkward 
preliminary “talk” with the prospective 
bridegroom and the terrifying ordeal of 
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Rickey (Watson) gives rookie Robinson a touzh assignment 


meeting Buckley’s parents cold sober 
(suppose they didn’t serve drinks?) 
through all the harassments, indignities, 
and expenses that ultimately found him 
quivering like an aspen at the ominous 
nuptial music. Every member of the cast 
responds appreciatively to Minnelli’s di- 
rection, but in the final analysis this is 
the story of a defenseless, ordinary man 
caught up in events far greater than 
himself, and as that man, Tracy hilari- 
ously sparks “Father of the Bride” with 
one of his surest comedy performances. 


The Jackie Robinson Story (Eagle- 
Lion). The real-life story of the first 
Negro to play baseball in the modern 
major leagues necessarily follows the 
poor-boy-makes-good pattern. But it is a 
good deal more significant than that in 
its frank, quietly realistic presentation of 
the Jim Crow antagonisms that are car- 
ried over even into the field of sports. 

Robinson plays himself with a modesty 
and naturalness which account for much 
of the film’s genuine feeling, and there 
are satisfying sequences of Jackie at bat 
and stealing bases in the fashion that 
made him last year’s “most valuable 
player” in the National League. 

In the film Branch Rickey (expertly 
impersonated by Minor Watson) tells the 
Negro rookie nothing can keep him out 
of big-time baseball if he is able to play 
ball and if he has the courage not to 
fight back when his hecklers get tough. 
It is Robinson’s gallantry under the pres- 
sure of jeering bleachers and protesting 
players (even among his own teammates ) 
that gives the film an emotional impact 
far beyond its Frank Merriwell melodra- 
matics. And these episodes are, of course, 
more truth than fiction. 
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Manhattan Family 


The Dynes family on Riverside Drive 
in Manhattan is affectionate, intelligent, 
well-bred, and likable. Andrew Dynes, 
aged 48, is a lawyer in a tax consultant 
office, with vague hopes of getting into 
business for himself and vague regrets 
that he did not become a college pro- 
fessor. His daughter Peg left college in 
her last year to take up photography and 
has a promising career; Bill, nearly 20, is 
in college; Betty, the child, is in school; 
Mary, the wife, quiet and undemanding, 
is mostly concerned about the well- 
being and comfort of her children and 
her husband. 

This sounds like soap opera, but it 
isn’t. It is Laura Z. Hobson’s new novel, 
“The Other Father.” Andrew is having a 
love affair with a young woman (likewise 
gentle and understanding) and the story, 
insofar as there is one, is his rage and 
consternation when he discovers that 
daughter Peg is having an affair with 
an older man whose wife will not 
divorce him. “The Other Father” is 
principally a description of the sapping 
of Andrew’s will by the realization of 
his own infidelity. 

Nothing much happens as a result; 
there are no melodramatic scenes, and 
even Andrew's bad moments suggest a 
hangover rather than a profound moral 
struggle. This suggestion that the real 
story is that there isn’t one is an agree- 
able variation of a very old pattern; but 
it still leaves the impression that there 
is something left out, some words the 
author didn’t hear, or some scenes she 
did not imagine. (THE OTHER FATHER. 
By Laura Z. Hobson. 307 pages. Simon 
& Schuster. $3.) 


Emotion in the Future 


Edmund Wilson’s “The Little Blue 
Light” is a three-act play that reads like 
a short novel. It may be in fact a novel in 
dialogue and gives the impression that it 
would be about as difficult to produce ef- 
fectively as would a dramatization of one 
of Wilson’s essays on literary criticism. 

Its scene is an old country house in the 
suburbs of New York; the time is some 
year “of the not-too-remote future”; the 
characters are a liberal-magazine editor, 
his secretary, his wife, the owner of the 
house (a writer whose horror stories are 
having a great success), and the gar- 
dener. This creepy individual changes 
his identity with each shift in intellectual 
fashions, talking with an Italian accent in 
Act I, with conspiratorial anti-Communist 
fervor later on (addressing everyone as 
“little father”), and winds up, the last 
survivor, as the Wandering Jew. 

There is not much dramatic action in 
the editor’s recollections of his crusade 
against the racket in cleaning watches. 
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Nor do the discussions of politics promise 
to bring the audience to its feet. 

The wife’s love affair with the secre- 
tary provides ample opportunity for them 
to insult each other, and both to insult 
the husband. The dramatic action lies in 
a murder which the editor assigns his 
secretary to investigate. It appears that 
scientists of the future have improved on 
the Nazis’ handling of political prisoners 
and “instead of just making soap and 
lampshades of human fat and skin, they 
amused themselves by fixing up the 
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Wilson’s play is a grim prophecy 


prison cells with electrodes and ampli- 
fiers and having the prisoners electrocute 
themselves with purely subjective emo- 
tions.” The lethal weapon looks like a 
flashlight, its little blue light glowing omi- 
nously whenever passions are aroused. 

When the editor and his wife, having 
stirred up a sinister refugee organization, 
battle it out with the author of horror 
stories, they are all burned to a crisp. 
(Tue Litre BiveE Licut. By Edmund 
Wilson. 163 pages. Farrar, Straus. $2.75.) 


On Dime Novels 


Between 1860 and 1890, the firm of 
Beadle & Adams published more than 
5,000 novels. They were called dime 
novels, but in fact they sold for 5 cents, 
10 cents, 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents, 
and a single copy now may be worth 
$475. An incomplete set of the Half- 
Dime Library alone is priced at $10,000. 

History: The current business in 25- 
cent books (NEwswEEK, Jan. 2) has made 
the history of the dime novels of more 
than academic interest. Their story has 
been told before, usually facetiously and 
often inaccurately. In “The House of 
Beadle and Adams,” Albert Johannsen 
has combined the history of the firm 
with a 395-page list of the novels (in- 
cluding brief synopses) plus some 205 
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No sudden squirts 
with 


Westinghouse 


WATER COOLERS 

You always get a drink of fresh, 

cold water just the right height 

from a Westinghouse Cooler. The 

new Westinghouse Coolers are 

trouble-free . . . easy to service 
- « convenient. 


Westinghouse Coolers 
have these 
Special Features: 


FOOT-PEDAL-CONTROL 
BUBBLER 


AUTOMATIC 
STREAM-HEIGHT 
REGULATOR 
ANTI-SQUIRT BUBBLER 


5-YEAR GUARANTEE 
PLAN 


SPACE SAVING 
STAINLESS STEEL TOPS 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE..iF ITS 


Westinghouse 


EXHAUST FAN RANGE 





LAUNDROMAT REFRIGERATOR 
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Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty...NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 
or HUMAN LIVES. 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
curb ALL losses due to FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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and it’s also an energetic, thriving 
city, For a week-end or longer stay 
there is no better guide to its his- 
torical landmarks than the popular 
folder “Boston is a Browsing Town” 
prepared for you by the famed 
Parker House. You may have it by 
addressing your request to Parker 
House, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


Prospective visitors to New England 
are reminded that the completely 
modern Parker House with its cen- 
tral location, superior service and 
fine food, is the ideal hotel head- 
quarters for a stay in Boston. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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illustrations. A second volume contains 
the biographies of 456 of the authors 
(including their pseudonyms) and 
1,000- to 2,000-word excerpts showing 
the styles of some of the best of them. 
It is not a book for the general reader 
(though parts of it will interest almost 
everyone) but it is almost indispensable 
for publishers, critics, and students of 
American popular taste. 

Beadle & Adams were nearly as melo- 
dramatic as the books they published. 
The Beadles were booksellers, printers, 
and publishers from Cooperstown and 


>) GRIZZLY ADAMS, THz TAMER, 


Or ~The Mocarth of the Mewetane 











Joseph Badger (“The Mad Ranger,” 
“Black John, the Road Agent,” and some 
306 others) ran away to the Pike’s Peak 
gold rush at 11 and became a hunter for 
the wagon train. When Beadle & 
Adams stopped buying his stories he 
started a pool hall, and poor business 
“caused him to commit suicide ...in Blue 
Rapids by shooting himself through the 
heart with his double-barreled shotgun, 
Jan. 30, 1909.” 

Rev. Joseph Ingraham, who told his 
friend Longfellow that he had written 
80 novels by the time he was 37, 


COW 


Dime novels were historically accurate accounts of early days 


Buffalo, N. Y. Very little is known about 
their partner, Robert Adams. Erastus 
Beadle, the founder, tall and elegant, a 
specialist in minor writers, made a suc- 
cess of publishing after an unsuccessful 
flier in Nebraska real estate. 

Soon after the Beadles set up in busi- 
ness on Williams Street in New York, 
one brother not connected with the firm 
was found murdered. They announced 
their first dime novel on June 7, 1860: 
“Books for the Million!” It was a reprint 
for which they paid $250—a handsome 
price (most authors got $75 to $150). 
Their eighth book, Edward Ellis’s “Seth 
Jones,” really launched them, selling 
40,000 copies at once (400,000 in all). 
Ellis’s books, said the highly critical 
North American Review, “are good, very 
good.” The partnership was young. Irwin 
Pedro Beadle started business at 34; 
Robert Adams, a partner at 19, died at 
29; Ellis was only 20 when he wrote his 
first great success. 

Authors and Outlaws: To a sur- 
prising extent Beadle & Adams authors 
were ex-hunters, trappers, Indian scouts, 
adventurers. Many of them led not only 
exciting lives but came to tragic and 
melodramatic ends: 

Henry Avery, who wrote “Old Bear 
Paw, the Trapper King,” left Maine when 
he was still a boy, trapped for the Hudson 
Bay Fur Co., guided parties across the 
Rockies to Walla Walla, was captured by 
the Sioux, and became a government 
scout, physician, and lecturer. 
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married a Natchez heiress, became an 
Episcopal priest, and was accidentally 
killed “when he was taking a pistol from 
a drawer in the vestibule of his church 
at Holly Springs.” 

Prentiss Ingraham, his son, fought with 
the Confederates, was wounded and 
captured at Port Hudson, escaped, fought 
with Juarez against Maximilian in Mexico, 
at the Battle of Sandowa, Austria, in 
Crete against the Turks, with the 
Khedive in Egypt, and with Cuban rebels 
against Spain. He also hunted in the 
West with Buffalo Bill and-wrote at least 
600 novels, perhaps 1,000. 

Frederick Van Rennselaer Dey, who 
wrote more than a_ thousand Nick 
Carter stories, committed suicide. Albert 
Richardson, a famous Civil War corre- 
spondent, was murdered by a jealous 
husband. Philip Warne, a clever and 
versatile writer from New Orleans, was a 
Negro. After his first visit to the Beadle & 
Adams office, where he had sent his 
stories for years, he went to Connecticut 
and killed himself. Henry Herbert, the 
son of the Dean of Manchester, who 
wrote under the name of “Frank 
Forester,” gave a party after his divorce 
at the Stevens Hotel in Manhattan. 
When only one guest came, Herbert 
stood before a full-length mirror and 
also shot himself. 

The Stories: In their early years. 
Beadle & Adams dime novels were 
intensely nationalistic, rather spare in 
style (their brevity made it necessary), 
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and surprisingly authentic in locale. 
Some of the samples are fine narrative 
prose by any standard. 

Folk sayings got currency in the 
dime novels (“Why don’t you come up 
and see me some time?” appears in “Dick 
Talbot in No Man’s Camp” in 1887). 
Folk heroes were celebrated; places like 
the Wind River and the Yellowstone 
were made familiar. 

In their later years their exaggerations 
became ludicrous and their repetitions 
tiresome. Someone once showed old Kit 
Carson an illustration from a Beadle 
novel in which he was pictured killing 
seven Indians with one hand while he 
held a fainting girl with the other. “That 
there may have happened,” said the 
old man, “but I ain’t got no recollection 
of it.” (THe House or BEADLE AND 
Apams. By Albert Johannsen. Two vol- 
umes. 918 pages. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $20.) 


Other Books 


CouRTROOM. THE STORY OF SAMUEL S. 
Lernowitz. By Quentin Reynolds. 419 
pages. Farrar, Straus. $3.75. Judge 
Samuel Leibowitz figured in the 
Scottsboro case as the lawyer who 
argued three of the four trials and 
worked out the settlement that freed 
five of the prisoners in 1937. Quentin 
Reynolds’s matter-of-fact biography tells 
of his family prospering after its settle- 
ment in Brooklyn from Rumania, his 
father’s insistence that he study law at 
Cornell, his ambition—“Criminal law is 
the only way for a man to get a foothold 
in a large city’—and his first client, 
charged with stealing $7 and a bottle of 
whisky from a saloon. After eight years 
of defending down and outers, Leibowitz 
became famous. Al Capone once sent 
him a frantic SOS from Chicago, claiming 
political persecution on his income-tax 
case; Leibowitz urged him to tell the 
truth and take the penalty. He believed 
Hauptmann guilty in the Lindbergh 
case, but visited him in prison hoping to 
get him to name his confederates. And 
he wound up as a judge on the New 
York criminal bench. 

SON AND STRANGER. By David 
Demarest Lloyd. 209 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. In 1947 Luke and Belle 
Milam went to England to visit the grave 
of their son Matthew, killed in a raid 
over Europe. They hoped to bring his 
body home. Luke had concentrated on 
making a fortune, leaving Matthew to his 
possessive wife, and through the eyes of 
an English girl he realizes how little he 
knew his son. The novel is the moving 
story of a man’s longing to live his life 
over, his realization of the loneliness and 
hunger of his son for fatherly affection, 
the bitterness of his discovery that he 
had allowed love to be only the pallid 
reflection of his self-centered ambitiun. 
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Kodak Ektar f/3.5 Lens, employing rare-element glass, 


with “magazine-cover” quality. This superb lens, plus a 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


JNedak [Medalist Camera 


Prices include Federal Tax 





assures 


black-and-white snapshots with remarkable detail . . . color shots 


wonder- 


fully precise shutter and a full range of automatic controls, 
makes the “Medalist” truly a connoisseur’s camera. $312.50 
with case. Flasholder, $11.08. At your Kodak dealer’s. 
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National Distillers Products Corp. New York, N.Y. 





A NEWS SERVICE 
UNMATCHED BY ANY 
OTHER PUBLICATION 
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96 YEARS 
ON 
BROADWAY 


The hit shows on Broadway last 
one, two or three years. 


The famous Equitable Building, at 
120 Broadway, has been a user of 
Webster Heating Equipment con- 
tinuously since 1914. 


This long Webster customer rela- 
tionship began in 1914 when Ernest 
R. rr tee Chicago architect, and 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc., New 
York heating and general contrac- 
tors, provided a Webster Vacuum 
System of Steam Heating. 

In 1949, after checking with 50 
leaders in the building management 
field, the owners of the Equitable 
Building decided to install a 
Webster Moderator System and 
change over to purchased steam. 
Two New York Consulting Engi- 
neers, Franklin J. Leerburger and 
Joseph R. Weiss supervised the 
program. Heating Contractor Carl 
E. Joecks made the installation. 

If you are interested in long, 
satisfactory service with Webster 
Heating Equipment, write for the 
name of nearest Representative. 

Address Dept. NW-5A 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 








Perspective 


Registered 


U.S. Patent Office 





What Liberties Are We Losing?—I 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


LEARLY disturbed by a rapidly 
growing apprehension among the 
people that the current Truman pro- 
gram points toward socialism and 
away from personal freedom, Adminis- 
tration orators, including the Presi- 
dent, are resorting to an old trick 
known as a “poser.” A poser in politi- 
cal usage is a question framed in such 
a manner as to allow either no answer 
at all or an answer favor- 
able to the person who asks 
the question. 
The current poser is: 
“What liberties are you los- 
ing?” The manifesto issued 
in Chicago by the Demo- 
cratic National Resolutions 
Committee puts the issue 
in affirmative form: “the 
achievements ...in the past 
seventeen years” have been 
accomplished “without depriving one 
single American of one single liberty.” 
In reply, let us begin with a primary 
material liberty—the right to use per- 
sonal income for purposes determined 
by the earner of that income. This 
liberty has been steadily, rapidly, 
alarmingly narrowed. 


WENTY years ago, according to 

Herbert Hoover, all units of our 
government were taking less than 
$200 annually from the average fam- 
ily. Today, government costs that 
family $1,300. The various programs 
now proposed would greatly raise the 
cost, perhaps by a third. Meanwhile, 
the number of people receiving gov- 
ernment money has risen to something 
like 15 per cent of the population. If 
we add dependents, the figure will 
be two or three times as high. All 
these people are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent upon government. 
Their liberty is thus ebbing away. 

The ratio of government expendi- 
tures to the total national income is 
moving upward. The percentage has 
not yet reached the 40 per cent figure 
of Britain, but it is in the mid-20s. 

All this means that government has 
taken from the people more and more 
of their personal property and has 
determined how it should be distrib- 
uted. Those in power, cynically hid- 
ing their purposes behind the good 
word “welfare,” take the substance of 
all the people and return it to some of 
the people. Their assumption is that 


they know best. The liberty to have 
and to hold and to dispose of what is 
earned is vanishing. 

And the program for the future 
set forth by the President and his 
stooges on the national committee 
is an ominous threat to contract still 
further the boundaries of personal 
economic liberty. 

Ah, but a rich promise goes with 

this proposal to spend more. 

The gross national product 

will be increased to $350,- 

000,000,000. That may be 

true, but it is speculative. 

The proposals to spend 

more are not speculative. 

The reality of taxation is 

never explained by these 

self-professed defenders of 

liberty. A farmer in Georgia, 

for instance, who believes 

he is getting something for nothing 

from the government, is not told what 

he pays for his benefits. The fact is 

that on one item, gasoline for his car, 

he pays 192 taxes. A similar mass of 

taxes is hidden in other things that 

he buys. Since the clear intention is 

to increase these taxes, the tide is 

running toward complete expropria- 

tion. That means socialism—nothing 

less. The disciples of Marx have al- 

ways held that the most direct non- 

violent means to a socialist state is 

through taxation. And there are no 
personal liberties under socialism. 


NFLATION is another means of curb- 
I ing personal liberty. Savings have 
already suffered a tremendous shrink- 
age in real value. The prospect is 
terrifying. For if the program outlined 
by the President and the national 
committee should be adopted, at 
least three-quarters of the people’s 
savings will be taken. That means that 
thrifty people who provided for their 
own future will have to fall back on 
the protective bounty of government. 
The man who wants to enjoy freedom 
to start a business will find little ven- 
ture capital and must mortgage him- 
self to government. Colleges and other 
free social and educational institutions 
will find fewer donors and will have to 
turn to government. 

All these are among the material 
liberties we are losing. Next week let 
us consider the loss of some of the 
nonmaterial liberties. 
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Now I know why Schlitz is 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous !” 





TUNE IN! Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Colman, “The Halls of Ivy,” Friday nights on NBC © 1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES * 6 YEARS OLD 
86.8 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





